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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Fight now 

The crisis within the Socialist Workers 
Party has, I think for many comrades, 
sparked a variety of emotions. Those 
on the outside of the party looking 
in, such as myself, are terrified that 
the largest revolutionary party in the 
UK is about to splinter, to dissolve 
into a sea of small, competing sects. 
At the same time, we are hopeful that 
the party will instead be rebuilt, from 
below, that the central committee will 
be recalled and that a new and open 
democratic system will replace the 
bureaucratic centralism that currently 
exists. 

The interesting thing about this 
duality is that, at this moment, it 
could go either way. The rapidity of 
the evolution of the crisis has been 
commented upon countless times. And 
it’s still surprising me. As a former 
member of the SWP, I now have one 
huge political regret: that I did not stay 
in the party after I had discovered its 
true nature. 

After attending the 2010 conference, 
and witnessing the expulsion of Claire 
Solomon; after observing the slate 
system in action; after watching a 
comrade from the CPGB being bullied 
and physically hassled at Marxism 
2010; and after countless ‘chats’ 
from full-timers, insisting that I was 
naive, stupid, easily manipulated and 
two-faced when I spoke out against 
the party line, I lost my nerve and 
left. A coward’s way out? Maybe, 
but also understandable, given that I 
was isolated, even within my branch 
(Hackney East - notoriously populated 
with CC hacks). 

If I had stayed, however, how I 
would have revelled in this opportunity 
(despite the grim tale of comrade 
Delta) to fight against a CC which 
has for years kept its cadre in the 
political shadows. It will be a dirty 
fight, the CC has already expelled 
comrades and it has tried to edge out 
others. It has reverted to its stance, 
typified by Callinicos in the early 
2000s, that the internet is not the 
‘real world’ and that blogs, such as 
internationalsocialismuk.blogspot. 
co.uk, set up to organise comrades 
in opposition, do not count. Pure 
paranoia, clearly, and comrades 
must use every channel available to 
them to organise a coherent and bold 
opposition. 

I have concerns that the opposition 
is not growing fast enough, so I 
urge everyone who wants to fight 
to do so now. Follow Mieville and 
Seymour. Follow comrades who set up 
opposition at conference. If I was still 
in the party, I would be doing just that. 

If we want to challenge the current 
system, we must get our own house 
in order first. 

Emily Orford 
London 

Residual 

It is time for Jack Conrad to stop 
calling the former Soviet Union 
“socialist”. In his recent article on 
the crisis of the SWP he refers to 
the USSR as a socialist society on 
six separate occasions (‘The Soviet 
Union question’, January 10). Is this 
coherent? 

I agree with the main thrust of 
his argument. This is that the USSR 
was neither capitalist nor socialist. It 
was an unviable historical freak - the 
product of a defeated revolution. It 
enslaved workers and peasants. It 
denied them democratic control. It was 
unplanned. It was a society of scarcity 
and shortages. 

How was this socialist? He gives no 
answer. When I have challenged him 
in the past he has quoted the section 


in the Communist manifesto where 
Marx criticises ideas of socialism 
prior to his own. The implication is 
that Stalin and Bukharin got the idea 
of national socialism from thinkers 
such as Proudhon, Owen and Fourier. 
Is there any evidence of this? I doubt 
it. If there were, how would this be 
relevant to understanding the nature of 
the Stalinism? I do not know. 

Does Jack Conrad’s thinking 
determine the line and profile of the 
CPGB? If so, I can find no reference 
to the alleged socialist nature of the 
Soviet Union in the group’s 2011 Draft 
programme. Does this mean that, on 
this issue, he in a minority? Or does 
it just reflect a residual attachment 
to Stalinism he can easily break 
free from? I guess readers would be 
interested to know. 

Paul B Smith 
email 

Dogma dies hard 

Adam Buick wonders what 
fundamental socio-economic change 
occurred in the Soviet Union in 1928 
that would justify taking that year as a 
watershed (Letters, January 17). 

The answer is obvious: it was the 
ending of the New Economic Policy. 
Following the introduction of the 
NEP, the USSR’s economy was - as 
Lenin frankly pointed out - state- 
capitalist, operating (initially) under 
a bureaucratically deformed workers’ 
state. 

The ending of the NEP market 
economy by Stalin in 1928 ushered 
in a new, thoroughly bureaucratic, 
economy; and by that time the 
workers’ state had been ‘deformed’ 
out of existence. 

Trotsky clung until his death to one 
half of Lenin’s description; Tony Cliff 
clung to the end of his life to the other 
half. Both halves were out of date by 
1928. But dogma dies hard. 

Moshe Machover 
email 

Feminist space 

Paul Demarty says that “‘feminism’ 
today does not mean the same thing as 
it did when Zetkin, Kollontai and the 
others were attacking it” (‘Opposition 
emboldened as demand for recall 
grows’, January 17). What did it mean 
then? Or, what’s so different now? 

If the “depredations of Stalinism” 
left open the space for feminists to 
take up the struggle for women’s 
liberation, why shouldn’t socialist 
women have joined in and developed 
‘socialist feminism’? Or do you intend 
‘ feminism’ to be exclusively concerned 
with separatism? 

Peter Morton 
via Facebook 

Detritus 

Arthur Bough seems to think that 
Marx’s criticisms of the Gotha 
programme were in fact a ringing 
endorsement (Letters, January 17). 

I called for full employment by 
sharing the productive work, with 
everybody receiving at least a living 
wage, however short their hours as a 
result of this sharing (January 10). He 
says this is a capitulation to ‘bourgeois 
right’, but one can only assume that 
by opposing this demand he thinks it 
is precisely on the basis of‘bourgeois 
right’ that he envisages the social 
surplus being distributed, and he says 
as much in his various responses. 

He is especially anxious to tell us 
that the workers’ state will not be able 
to pay a living wage, or distribute 
the social surplus according to need, 
because we are too economically 
backward and the only basis for 
distribution of the social surplus 
will in fact be ‘bourgeois right’ - ie, 
a wage based on the efforts of the 
individual. I’ve seen people twist 
the writings of Marx to make him 
say the opposite of what he was 


actually saying before, but this was 
a particularly fine example from 
Bough. 

In any case, I’m more interested 
in when the CPGB are going to 
produce the ‘min-max’ programme 
around which Marxists are supposed 
to organise and behind which they 
hope to win the working classes and 
its allies. Is there any sign of this 
forthcoming? I’m not talking about 
your Draft programme of broad 
principles and strategy, but your 
programme for intervening in the 
day-to-day lives of the class, which 
addresses its immediate concerns and 
which points the way to the transition 
to socialism and working class power. 

I think Marxists everywhere 
are anxious for the appearance of 
something of that nature, which has 
been promised for some time and 
which, since the epoch-changing 
events of2008, has become an urgent, 
urgent necessity. I have my own ideas 
on the subject, as witnessed by this 
recent exchange of letters, whereby 
you and Bough have opposed the 
demand for full employment by 
sharing the productive work, but 
it is time you came up with some 
proposals. I fear that, if you do not, 
then the fate of the CPGB will not 
be to lead the struggle to occupy 
the ground now being ceded by the 
opportunist colonisers of reformism, 
but sectarian degeneration. 

That would be a shame, as it would 
leave the field clear for the detritus of 
Stalinism and ‘decency’ to pick up the 
reins and fill the vacuum with their 
own opportunist brand of warmed-over 
Keynesian hogwash. Already these 
forces are coalescing around Socialist 
Unity, the Morning Star, No2EU, etc, 
with Owen Jones as their poster boy. 
David Ellis 
via Facebook 

Real men 

I read Alan Johnstone’s response 
(January 10) to my letter (December 
20) and all I can say is that the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain 
should keep on doing what they are 
doing ’cause it sure is working! After 
more than 100 years of teaching the 
working class, they still fail to get it. 
Maybe it’s time the ‘teachers’ had a 
look at their methods and stopped 
blaming the ‘pupils’. 

But, the song will always remain 
the same with the SPGB. If a leftwing 
party fails to get its candidate elected, 
but gets, say, 1,000 votes, they will 
sneer and put the reason down to the 
working class seeing through their 
message as false. Yet on rare occasions 
they put up a candidate, who will get 
75 votes if they are lucky. Have the 
voters seen through their policies? 
Not a bit of it! The comrades are 
told that the time is not yet right for 
socialism. As Kipling said, “there are 
six million excuses for failure but only 
one reason”. Perhaps, as they have the 
correct policies, they are absolved 
from trying to win elections? 

If you read the latest issue of the 
Socialist Standard, you’ll see they 
are perhaps too busy writing letters 
of complaint to the BBC. Someone 
should tell them that real men and 
socialists don’t do this! 

Steven Johnston 
email 

Genuine 

vanguard 

This is written to draw the attention of 
readers to an important international 
development. This is the growth of a 
significant communist organisation 
in Japan, the Japan Revolutionary 
Communist League. 

This organisation has been able to 
build deep and extensive roots inside 
the Japanese working class and has 
won the support of thousands of rank- 


and-file trade unionists. Last July the 
JRCL was able to hold a rally in Tokyo 
of 170,000 workers and students. This 
was followed by a similar rally in 
Okinawa attended by 100,000. The 
demands made were against increased 
taxation, an end to nuclear power sta¬ 
tions, an end to the Japan-USA mili¬ 
tary alliance and the overthrow of the 
government. 

It is important to understand some 
of the factors which have contrib¬ 
uted to the successes of the JRCL. 
The first of these is its relationship 
to the working class. Members of the 
JRCL initiate or join in class struggles, 
such as those against victimisations or 
wage-cutting. They organise what are 
known as ‘fractions’ - organisations 
composed of militants who are willing 
to take part in the struggle. Parallel to 
the setting up of these fractions, JRCL 
members also set up classes in basic 
Marxism. Members of fractions are 
invited to come to these classes and 
the best are recruited to the JRCL. 

It is in this way that a significant 
proportion of the JRCL’s member¬ 
ship is composed of militant work¬ 
ers who are or have been leading 
class struggles. What this implies is 
that the JRCL is a genuine vanguard 
party. This compares favourably to 
those many communist organisations 
throughout the world who consider 
themselves vanguard parties simply 
by self-proclamation. 

Struggles such as these, in which 
recruits are made to the JRCL, have 
to be seen in context. In Japan, as in 
Britain, the powerful working class 
has for many years been held back 
by the conservative and counterrevo¬ 
lutionary trade union bureaucracies. 
The significance of the setting up of 
fractions is that it turns rank-and-file 
trade unionists against the bureaucrats 
and thus helps to reorganise the work¬ 
ing class movement on class-struggle 
lines. It can thus be said that, as the 
JRCL leads a fight against the trade 
union bureaucrats, so it builds itself. 

The second factor that deserves 
mention is the self-revolution of its 
membership. All recruits are encour¬ 
aged and expected to rid themselves of 
the worst aspects of bourgeois ideol¬ 
ogy. Examples of this are arrogance, 
hero worship of the leadership, petty 
bourgeois pride, failure to help oth¬ 
ers in the organisation who may need 


it HJI issed the Weekly Worker 

IVI during its long absence in 
the ‘festive’ season,” writes EW 
in the note he encloses with his 
£40 donation. Thanks very much 
for those kind words, comrade, 
but I can assure you the break 
wasn’t that long - as usual, we 
only missed two Thursdays. (And 
I’m sorry you felt ‘festive’ needed 
to be in quote marks. Was it that 
bad?) 

We also take two weeks off in 
August - the handful of volunteers 
producing the 48 issues of the 
Weekly Worker that come out 
every year need a break and, 
unfortunately, we don’t have a 
team of reserves ready to take 
their place. Nor do we have 
the cash to pay them - we only 
manage to break even thanks to 
the generosity of comrades like 
EW, who ensure we raise the 
£1,500 we need every month. 

So far in January we have 
£1,167 - his £40 helped take this 
week’s total to £395. Most of the 
rest came in the form of standing 


help, cowardice in the face of repres¬ 
sion and so on. Of course, those who 
undergo self-revolution are also ex¬ 
pected to study basic Marxism. 

At some internal JRCL meetings 
the thinking of individual comrades is 
often discussed in a comradely man¬ 
ner. This, of course, helps comrades 
to develop their self-revolution. The 
self-revolution expected of members 
is closely linked to a constant attempt 
by the JRCL to close the gap in politi¬ 
cal understanding between the leader¬ 
ship and what are termed the lower 
echelons. 

The declared aim of the JRCL is the 
victory of the Japanese revolution as 
one link in the world revolution. This 
finds expression in the establishment 
of comradely relations with a num¬ 
ber of other communist organisations 
- principally in Russia, the Ukraine 
and Latin America. These relation¬ 
ships take the form of a discussion 
on differences and fundamentals. Such 
discussions take place in the open, in 
full view of the working class. 

It is clear that the successes of the 
JRCL in both its relationships with the 
working class and in its good relations 
with communist organisations outside 
Japan provide important lessons for us 
in Britain. It is hereby suggested that 
comrades study those JRCL books that 
have been translated into English. It is 
also useful to read the JRCL English- 
language website, which gives a sum¬ 
mary of the contents of the group’s 
weekly paper. This can be found at 
www.jrcl.org/english/e-top.htm. 
John Robinson 
South London 

Ticket to hide 

The World Economic Forum will 
be meeting at Davos in Switzerland 
between January 23 and 27. 

Davos is a town in the mountains 
that is difficult to reach, thus 
discouraging protest. There will be 
4,000 Swiss soldiers to prevent the 
few protestors who can get there 
making an impact. There will be 
2,600 delegates. Admission is only 
$20,000 each, plus hotel, food and 
transportation. Among the sponsors 
are the presidents of Coca Cola, Dow 
Chemical, Toshiba and UCB bank. 

Buy your ticket now! 

Earl Gilman 
email 


orders - particular mention is 
due to comrades SK (who had 
us worried for a while, when his 
regular gift bounced back and 
forth once or twice), MM and 
DO. So we need another £333 in 
a week. 

Yes, we should be able to do 
that, but not too many standing 
orders come in at the end of the 
month. So we could really do 
with comrades either getting their 
cheque books out (pretty quickly, 
please - you know what the post’s 
like), using their credit or debit 
cards after clicking on the PayPal 
‘Donate’ button on the CPGB 
website (where we had 14,785 
readers last week), or simply 
transferring some cash from their 
online account (sort code: 30-99- 
64; account: 00744310). 

How much did you miss us? 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Not so festive 


BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX e 020 72411756 # www.cpgb.org.uk e weeklyworker@cpgb.org.uk 
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ISRAEL 


Old wine in new 
Zionist bottles 



Binyamin Netanyahu: won but lost 


I n an article I wrote four years ago 
after the 2009 Israeli elections, I 
stated that the two-state solution 
was as dead as a doormouse. 1 Today 
membership of the Flat Earth Society 
is a more rational choice than support 
for two states. 

Anyone who thinks that the latest 
Israeli elections will give a boost to 
the ‘peace process’ has substituted 
hope for reality. In fact what was 
remarkable about the election was 
the absence of any discussion about 
the occupation of the West Bank and 
Gaza. Shelly Yachimovich, leader 
of Israel’s Labour Party, steadfastly 
refused to discuss the issue, preferring 
instead to concentrate on bread-and- 
butter issues. Yair Lapid, leader of 
Yesh Atid, the new ‘centrist’ secular 
party, was equally reluctant to talk 
about the occupied territories. The 
right, of course, did not need to discuss 
the occupation - although it did (and 
the new far-right party, Jewish Home, 
led by Naftali Bennett, appears to have 
gained 12 seats). 

At the time of writing, the election 
results are still changing, but the 
trends are clear. 

1. In the Arab sector, the three Arab 
parties - United Arab List, Balad and 
Hadash (communist) are set to win 10 
seats again. Although there are reports 
of a last-minute increase, Israeli Arabs 
were expected to abstain in record 
numbers. 

2. The Zionist ‘left’, which plumbed 
the depths of unpopularity in the 
2009 elections, winning just 16 seats 
(compared to 65 in 1949 and 56 as late 
as 1992), has recovered to a minor 
extent. Meretz (formerly Mapam 
and Ratz) and the Labour Alignment, 
according to exit polls, are expected 
to obtain 22 seats, two less than they 
held in 2006. Meretz in particular has 
doubled its seats from three to six - the 
same number as a decade ago, but still 
half the number it had in 1992. 

3. The big talking point is, however, 
the rise from nowhere of Yesh Atid, 
which is estimated to have won 18 
seats. Unfortunately people have short 
memories. When Menachem Begin 
was elected to government in 1977, he 
formed a coalition with Yigal Yadin’s 
Democratic Movement for Change, 
which got 15 seats. In 2003 Shinui, 
a secular, free-market party, which 
later merged into Meretz, also gained 
15 seats. By the 2006 elections it had 
disappeared. It was even led by Yair’s 
father, Tommy Lapid! 

In case people have forgotten, there 
was another ‘centrist’ party, Kadima, 
formed in November 2005 by Ariel 


Sharon and former members of Likud 
(though the former Labour leader and 
current president Shimon Peres also 
joined it), which won 26 seats in 2006. 
In 2009 under Tsipi Livni, the former 
foreign minister, it became the largest 
party in the 2009 elections with 28 
seats. Described by Wikipedia as a 
“centrist and liberal” party, 2 Kadima, 
now under the leadership of Shaul 
Mofaz, will not secure any seats, 
according to projections at the time 
of writing! 

Israel’s many ‘centrist’ parties 
were and are, in any normal western 
democracy, election lists led by a 
personality - in the case of Tyesh 
Atid, Lapid is a prominent former 
journalist. Such formations have no 
real membership or internal life. They 
represent the hope of Israeli electors 
who wish to enjoy the spoils of 
colonisation without paying the price 
and hope to square the circle between 
a ‘Jewish state’ and a democratic state. 
In reality, as Kadima demonstrated, 
they consistently choose the former. 
Livni, as Clayton Swisher’s The 
Palestine papers (part of the series 
of leaks of state department files) 3 
proved, consistently advocated 
the transfer of Israel’s Palestinian 
population into a separate Palestinian 
state during negotiations with Saeb 
Erekat of the Palestine Authority. 

Almost without exception 
these ‘centrist’ parties, whose only 
distinguishing feature is a watered- 
down secularism, but who consistently 
lose out to the orthodox parties over 
questions such as civil marriage and 
the role of the rabbis in personal 
affairs, have split into fragments, 
which disappear by the time of the 
next election. If there is one prediction 
that I can confidently make, it is that 
Yesh Atid will fragment and barely 
exist (if at all) by 2017. 

Binyamin Netanyahu’s Likud- 
Beiteinu, a merger with Avigdor 
Lieberman’s party (Lieberman himself 
is currently expected to be charged 
with corruption), will be on current 
projections gain 33 seats, a loss of 10. 
But the elections have also seen the 
rise of Jewish Home, which may gain 
five seats. Shas, the religious party 
supported by Sephardic/Misrahi Jews, 
is also expected to gain one seat, so 
the right in the Israeli elections have 
suffered at most a loss of about five 
seats. 

But the terms ‘left’ and ‘right’ 
are almost meaningless. Kadima 
supported most of the racist legislation 
of the current Netanyahu government 
- boycott, loyalty oaths, outlawing 


the commemoration of the nakba 
(forced Palestinian exodus in 1948), 
legalisation of the practice of only 
leasing housing to Jewish citizens 
... The fact that Tsipi Livni’s new 
Hatnuah party, with a likely seven 
seats, is termed part of the Israeli ‘left’ 
shows just how far Israeli politics have 
moved to the right. 

Labour leader Yachimovich 
was once seen as a radical. Today, 
however, she goes out of her way to 
emphasise that the settlers are not her 
enemy. In 2011 she argued that the 
tent protests against the high cost of 
housing and the decline of Israel’s 
welfare state, even for Jews, should 
not take a position on the settlements 
or the position of Arabs in Israeli 
society or campaign around ending 
money for new settlements and using 
it to build housing in pre-1967 Israel. 

But Yachimovich is only living up 
to the tradition of the Israeli Labour 
Party, which first pioneered the 
settlements and historically was the 
party that expelled the Palestinians in 
1948. It was the party of Jewish (ie, 
not Arab) labour, in line with Israel’s 
equivalent of the colour bar. Labour 
merged the apartheid structures of pre- 
1948 Zionism, the Jewish National 
Fund and the Jewish Agency, into 
the operations of the government, in 
order to provide the cover for state 
discrimination. Even Meretz, the left- 
Zionist party, is based on Mapam, 
which historically talked left, whilst 
being part of the Kibbutz Artzi 
Federation that was established on 
confiscated and razed Arab villages. 
Its members eagerly took part in the 
activities of Palmach, the Zionist 
shock troops, who carried out many 
of the expulsions and massacres. 

Those who believe that the current 
Israeli elections herald any sort of 
change will be sadly disappointed. 
It is a rule of Zionist politics that no 
government coalition should depend 
on the votes of the Arab parties. In 
reality this means that the Zionist 
‘right’ will continue to dominate the 
knesset and it is likely, despite their 
promises to the contrary, that both 
Labour and Yesh Atid will be attracted 
by the possibility of office, given that 
the United States will want the fig leaf 
of ‘two states’ to continue for another 
four years • 

Tony Greenstein 

Notes 

1. http://azvsas.blogspot.com/2009/02/israels- 
elections-death-of-2-states-and.html. 

2. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/kadima. 

3. www. alj azeera. com/palestinepapers. 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 
Resuming on January 7. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday January 27, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by discussion and Capital 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
This meeting: chapter 10, section 6: ‘The struggle for a normal 
working day’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: an intensive study of mythology 
Tuesday January 29, 6.15pm: ‘The wives of the sun and moon’ 
(North America: Arapaho). Speaker: Chris Knight. 

St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NW1 
(Camden Town tube). Cost per session: £10 waged, £5 low waged, £3 
unwaged. Discounts for whole term. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Support for women prisoners 

Friday January 25, 5pm: Demonstration, Holloway prison, Parkhurst 
Road, London N7. 

Organised by Miscarriages of Justice UK: www.mojuk.org.uk. 

Against racism 

Saturday January 26,12 noon to 4.30pm: Public meeting, St John 
the Baptist Church Hall, Grainger Street, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1. 
Organised by Tyneside Community Action Against Racism: 
http://tcarblog.blogspot.co.uk. 

Palestine Solidarity Campaign 

Saturday January 26,10am to 5pm: AGM, London Irish Centre, 
50-52 Camden Square, London NW1. Register online at www. 
palestinecampaign.org/PSC_AGM. £8 waged, £6 unwaged. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Save Lewisham Hospital 

Saturday January 26,12 noon: Demonstration. Assemble Lewisham 
roundabout for march to Mountsfield Park. 

Organised by Save Lewisham Hospital: 
www.savelewishamhospital.com. 

Homosexual equality 

Sunday January 27, 2.30pm: Public meeting, ‘The man who beat 
the obscenity laws’. Central Station, 37 Wharfdale Road, London Nl. 
Speaker: Michael Peacock. 

Organised by Campaign for Homosexual Equality: www.c-h-e.org.uk. 

Palestinian life stories 

Tuesday January 29, 7pm: Film and discussion, Passing Clouds, 1 
Richmond Road (junction with Kingsland Road, behind Haggerston 
pub), London E8. 

Organised by Hackney Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.hackneypsc.wordpress.com. 

Women in Afghanistan 

Tuesday January 29, 6.30pm: Public meeting, House of Commons, 
Parliament Square, London SW1. 

Organised by the Afghanistan Withdrawal Group of MPs and Stop the 
War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Never again 

Wednesday January 30, 6.30pm: Holocaust memorial event, 
Amnesty International Human Rights Action Centre, 17-25 New Inn 
Yard, London EC2. Entry: £3/£2. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

Glasgow Marxist Forum 

Thursday January 31, 7.30pm: Public meeting, Patrick Burgh Hall, 

9 Burgh Hall Street, Glasgow Gil. ‘Capitalism in crisis’. Speaker: 
Hillel Ticktin. 

Organised by Glasgow Marxist Forum. 

Voices of women against austerity 

Saturday February 2,1pm: Public event with many speakers and 
sessions. Brighthelm centre, North Road, Brighton BN1. Creche 
available. 

Organised by Brighton Women Against Cuts: 
www.bhwac.wordpress.com. 

LGBT against cuts 

Monday February 4, 6.30pm: Anti-austerity photo exhibition, Unite 
House, 128 Theobald’s Road, London WC1. 

Organised by SERTUC LGBT Network: Sertuc_lgbt@tuc.org.uk. 

Socialist Policy Network 

Tuesday February 5, 7pm: Meeting, Harold Wilson room, Portcullis 
House, Bridge Street, Westminster, London SW1. ‘The crisis of 
democracy, rights and the state’. Speaker: John McDonnell MP. 
Organised by Socialist Policy Network: 
www.socialistpolicynetwork.ning.com. 

Confronting war 10 years on 

Saturday February 9,11am to 5pm: International conference, 
Friends House, 173-177 Euston Road, London NW1. Speakers 
include: Owen Jones, Tariq Ali, Tony Benn, Jemima Khan, Seumas 
Milne, Sami Ramadani, Jolyon Rubinstein. £15 (concessions £8). 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.tenyearson.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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ITALY 


More of the same 


There will be another round of cuts and austerity, whoever wins the general election, writes Toby Abse 


T he Italian general election will 
take place on Sunday February 
24 and Monday February 25 
- about a month earlier than the 
date president Giorgio Napolitano 
originally had in mind before Silvio 
Berlusconi pulled the plug on Mario 
Monti’s parliamentary majority in 
December. 

Monti’s government remains in 
office on a caretaker basis, but after 
he and a number of his ministers took 
the decision to involve themselves 
with one of the coalitions fighting 
the election, it has effectively lost 
its legitimacy as an allegedly non¬ 
partisan, technocratic administration 
and cannot implement any new 
measures of any significance, even 
if Monti, like previous sitting prime 
ministers seeking re-election, has 
made use of his official position to 
secure increased and, some would 
have argued, disproportionate 
television and newspaper coverage in 
the run-up to the formal start of the 
electoral campaign. 

The new, long overdue regional 
elections in both Lazio (the region 
centred on Rome) and Lombardy 
(centred on Milan) caused by the 
early resignation of two regional 
administrations wracked by massive 
corruption scandals will now take 
place on the same day as the general 
election, preventing any earlier real 
test of public sentiment other than 
the very imperfect one provided 
by opinion polls. However, after 
the sudden breakthrough of Beppe 
Grillo and his Movimento Cinque 
Stelle (M5S) in the Sicilian regional 
elections, the main parties had feared 
that these populist outsiders would 
use the regional elections as a means 
of building up momentum before 
the general election. So, despite 
sanctimonious talk about the need to 
avoid squandering public money on 
duplicating contests, that is the real 
reason why all the established parties 
colluded in this continuation in office 
on a caretaker basis of notorious 
embezzlers, who are still drawing their 
salaries and totting up their expenses. 

Whilst no fewer than 215 
groupings have submitted electoral 
symbols to the ministry of the interior 
(some of which may be rejected for 
deliberately attempting to ‘confuse the 
voters’ because of their similarity to 
those of established parties), there are 
five principal forces involved in this 
contest: the rightwing coalition led by 
Berlusconi, the centrist cartel headed 
by Monti, Pierluigi Bersani’s centre- 
left alliance, a radical left coalition led 
by Antonio Ingroia - and Grillo’s M5S. 
Of the minor formations not linked to 
the five principal forces, the only one 
to the left of Ingroia’s Rivoluzione 
Civile to be mentioned, however 
summarily, in the mainstream press is 
Marco Ferrando’s hard-line Trotskyist 
Partito Comunista dei Lavoratori. 

The right 

Despite much talk of serious splits in 
the latter months of 2012, Berlusconi’s 
Popolo della Liberta (PdL) has in fact 
survived more or less intact. Whilst 
there have been a few defections to 
Monti’s list - most notably Gabriele 
Albertini, a former mayor of Milan 
- many of the so-called ‘moderates’ 
within the PdL, supposedly anxious to 
align themselves with the mainstream, 
centre-right European People’s Party, 
have now swallowed their pride and 
put up with Berlusconi’s Europhobic 
or Germanophobic demagogy, 
portraying Monti as the puppet of 
Angela Merkel and the Bundesbank. 


Also participating in Berlusconi’s 
electoral coalition is the ‘post-fascist’ 
Alleanza Nazionale led by Ignazio La 
Russa, the former defence minister 
with a vampiric appearance and a 
youthful record of street violence 
against leftists in Milan. Having 
seceded from the PdL, the Alleanza 
Nazionale has renamed itself the 
Fratelli d’ltalia-Centro Destra 
Nazionale 1 , which will be joined in 
Berlusconi’s electoral coalition by 
Francesco Storace’s La Destra - a 
more blatantly nostalgic split from 
the old Alleanza Nazionale that never 
joined the PdL. 2 

Although Berlusconi’s alliance 
with these post-fascist fragments 
could have been predicted - as indeed 
could his welcoming back into the 
coalition of the two Sicilian splits 
from the PdL - the more significant 
and less predictable reconciliation 
was that with Roberto Maroni’s Lega 
Nord. Until a few days ago, the Lega 
Nord was talking about running 
independently of the PdL in the way 
it had done, very successfully, in 
the 1996 general election, saying it 
would never again accept Berlusconi’s 
leadership of the centre-right. Whilst 
there remains a deliberate ambiguity 
in the deal between the PdL and the 
Lega, according to which Berlusconi 
is the head of the coalition rather than 
the premier designate, in reality the 
words Berlusconi presidente on the 
PdL electoral symbol indicate that the 
76-year-old would be premier in what 
seems the relatively unlikely event of 
the right winning the general election. 

The relative decline of the PdL 
since Berlusconi’s clear-cut general 
election victory of 2008 means that 
any allies that can boost the coalition’s 
overall total are very useful. However, 
there were some more specific 
reasons for the Berlusconi-Maroni 
deal, pushed through in spite of 
opposition from both the Lega’s rank 
and file and leading figures amongst 
its Venetian municipal and regional 
representatives. Maroni is standing 
for the presidency of the Lombard 
region and did not want to be opposed 
by a PdL candidate who might well 
have split the rightwing vote and 
greatly increased the chance of a 
victory for the centre-left candidate. 
But Berlusconi’s prime concern is 
national, not regional - he is very 
aware that Roberto Formigoni’s 17- 
year spell as Forza Italia/PdL president 
of Lombardy ended ingloriously 
amidst an avalanche of allegations of 
corruption, and that a Lega candidate 
with a clean reputation would have 
much greater chance of keeping the 
centre-left at bay. 

Under the Porcellum (‘pig 
law’), devised by the Lega Nord’s 
Roberto Calderoli on Berlusconi’s 
prompting in 2005, each region has 
a separate majority premium in the 
Senate (unlike the Chamber of 
Deputies, where the largest party 
or coalition is awarded 55% of 
seats). Lombardy as the largest 


and most populous region In Italy has 
more seats in the Senate than any other 
region, so if the PdL and Lega are in 
alliance, there is a strong chance that 
they, not the centre-left, will take the 
majority prize of 27 out of 49 seats in 
Lombardy. 

The centre 

In the centre of the political spectrum 
Mario Monti has, after some 
initial hesitation, emerged as the 
leading figure, even if he has had 
to compromise with longstanding 
professional politicians such as Pier 
Ferdinando Casini of the Unione di 
Centro (UdC) and Gianfranco Fini 
of Futura e Liberta per l’ltalia (FLI). 
Monti had hoped that the existing 
centrist formations would be willing 
to liquidate themselves into a new, 
unified organisation under his own 
leadership, but Casini in particular 
raised objections. As things have 
turned out, there are three separate, 
but allied, centrist lists standing for 
the Chamber of Deputies and one 
unified list - Con Monti per l’ltalia 
- standing for the Senate. The prime 
minister has attempted to impose his 
famous, or some might say infamous, 
neoliberal Agenda Monti on all the 
participants. He has also attempted 
to impose certain criteria on the 
candidate selection of the UdC and 
FLI, and not just the lists directly 
associated with him - trying, for 
example, to prevent the candidacy 
of those with criminal convictions or 
awaiting trial on criminal charges (a 
grouping in rather plentiful supply 
amongst Sicilian and southern Italian 
UdC notables), as well as keeping to 
an absolute minimum the number of 
those who have already served more 
than two parliamentary terms. 

Monti’s objective is to present 
an image of a new and clean force 
representing ‘civil society’rather than 
yet another recycling of the old, corrupt 
and clientelistic remnants of pre- 
1992 Christian Democracy. The very 
imperfect extent to which this aim has 
been realised has led Corrado Passera, 
the minister of economic development 
in the Monti government and former 
head of the Banca Intesa, to abandon 
his initial intention of standing for 
parliament, but Monti’s project has 
secured widespread backing from the 
Italian economic establishment - Luca 
Cordero di Montezemolo, the Ferrari 
boss, 3 has placed the financial and 
human resources of his think tank/ 
proto-party, Italia Futura, at Monti’s 
disposal. That backing has been 
absolutely essential when collecting 
the large number of signatures that are 
a legal necessity for parties wanting 
to stand candidates but not currently 
represented in parliament. 

A public meeting between Monti 
and Fiat boss Sergio 
Marchionne in 
December 2012 - at 
a time when Monti 
was still nominally 
a non-partisan, 
technocratic premier 
- made it appear that 
the Fiat empire as a 
whole has 



Monti against Berlusconi and his 
allies; and Monti’s willingness to meet 
Marchionne at the southern plant of 
Melfi, from which the metalworkers’ 
union, Fiom, had been excluded, made 
the anti-union and anti-working class 
character of the Agenda Monti crystal- 
clear. The premier has gone out of 
his way to mount personal attacks on 
Susanna Camusso of the CGIL union 
confederation, as well as on leaders 
of two left-of-centre parties, Stefano 
Fassina of the ex-‘official communist’- 
dominated Partito Democratico, and 
Nichi Vendola of Sinistra Ecologia 
Liberta, in order to claim that the PD- 
SEL alliance is too leftwing, despite 
the conscious moderation of the PD 
leader and candidate for premier, 
Pierluigi Bersani. 

If any further proof were needed of 
the reactionary nature of the centrist 
coalition, Monti intends to stand 
PD defector and arch neoliberal 
academic proponent of further labour 
market ‘reform’ Pietro Ichinoon his 
list of Senate candidates. 4 Monti 
has also been able to undermine 
the longstanding alliance between 
Berlusconi and the upper reaches of 
the Italian church hierarchy, gaining 
support from both the Vatican and the 
Italian bishops conference, and has 
included a number of figures with 
longstanding close connections with 
Catholic associations on his list. 

Centre-left 

Although Bersani’s PD-SEL alliance 
is currently leading in the opinion 
polls, it is hard to underestimate the 
PD’s capacity to snatch defeat from 
the jaws of victory in the manner 
of Neil Kinnock in the British 1992 
election. 

To gain a majority in the Senate, the 
centre-left need 158 seats. If it were 
to win in every region, it would have 
178 seats, with the rest being divided 
proportionately amongst the other 
parties or coalitions that exceeded the 
minimum threshold for representation. 
But if the centre-left were to lose in 
Lombardy as well as a region such as 
the Veneto or Sicily, it would fall short 
of an overall majority in the Senate, 
even if it had a respectable majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Whilst the centre-left would be 
far more likely to look to Monti’s 
centre than to the PdL to cobble 
together a working majority, such a 
situation would increase Berlusconi’s 
bargaining power. That is vital to him, 
given that he is currently appealing 
against a guilty verdict in the 
Mediatrade case and faces possible 
conviction in two other ongoing trials 
- most notoriously the ‘Ruby case’, 
in which a verdict is now expected 
next month. Moreover, any unstable, 
and potentially unpopular, coalition 
might collapse in the way Romano 
Prodi’s 2006-08 government did and 
precipitate an early general election 
in which Berlusconi could return to 
power. 

Bersani has long advocated an 
alliance between the ‘moderates’, 
which until recently meant the UdC 
(Union of the Centre), and the so- 
called ‘progressives’ like the PD. It 
is hard to believe that he would not 
do a deal with Monti in the event of 
a PD-SEL victory in the Chamber 
and a hung Senate. Indeed Bersani 
has more than once suggested that he 
would come to an arrangement with 
Monti even if he had a self-sufficient 
majority in both houses. After all, it 
is essential to keep Berlusconi’s PDL/ 
Lega coalition and those like M5S at 
bay - that is the official rationale for 


this anachronistic aping of the ‘historic 
compromise’ of 1976-79, at a time 
when the PD is obviously no longer 
regarded as a pariah by the European 
and American establishments, as was 
its predecessor, the Partito Comunista 
Italiano. 

Obviously, any deal with Monti 
would mean that not only would 
none of the neoliberal austerity 
measures imposed in the last year 
or so be reversed or even modified, 
but the working class would suffer 
further attacks on both pensions and 
job security, as well as the ghastly 
consequences of further privatisations 
of such state assets as the railways and 
the post office. Whilst Vendola has 
made it clear that he is not very happy 
about working with Monti or the more 
reactionary and overtly homophobic 
Catholics associated with the UdC, 
the experience of the Apulian regional 
government, where Vendola has been 
all too willing to do deals with very 
dubious figures, makes it unlikely 
that he will remain intransigent if the 
prize for collaboration is the ministry 
of labour, where he might well have 
the task of imposing sacrifices on the 
working class. 

The one ray of hope in the current 
scenario is that the leftwing alliance, 
Rivoluzione Civile, seems to have a 
real chance of gaining parliamentary 
representation, with the possibility of 
crossing the national 4% threshold 
for the Chamber and attaining the 
required 8% for the Senate, at least 
in Sicily and Campania. Whilst this 
belated amalgam of the Partito della 
Rifondazione Comunista, the Partito 
dei Comunisti Italiani, the Greens, 
Antonio Di Pietro’s Italia dei Valori 
and some anti-Mafia or anti-Camorra 
mayors and magistrates is far from 
perfect, it does represent the only 
real opposition to both the corruption 
and criminality of the PdL and the 
more strident neoliberalism of Mario 
Monti’s followers. 

If Rivoluzione Civile ended up 
holding the balance in the Senate, 
the possibility would exist that the 
PD-SEL could do a deal with forces 
to its left, not to its right. This is, of 
course, unlikely but we must continue 
to dream • 

Notes 

1. Fratelli d’ltalia - literally ‘Brothers of Italy’ 

- is also the title of the Italian national anthem 
and Centro Destra Nazionale is a slightly more 
moderate version of Destra Nazionale, a name 
given to a fusion of neo-fascists and monarchists 
some decades ago. In short the overtly ultra¬ 
nationalist and implicitly fascist allegiance of the 
new grouping will be quite evident to the niche 
market that they are trying to reach. 

2. Logically a fusion of the Fratelli d’ltalia with 
La Destra would have been a more reliable means 
of ensuring that they reached the 2% threshold 
required for parties inside a broader coalition to 
attain parliamentary representation, but, as often 
happens on the far right, personal antagonisms 
overrode ideological convergence. 

3. Montezemolo was president of Confindustria, 
the Italian equivalent of the CBI, from 2004 to 
2008 and chairman of Fiat between 2004 and 2010. 

4. Ichino’s defection occurred as the election 
campaign was about to start and seems to have 
been a direct result of Bersani’s clear victory 
over the rabid neoliberal mayor of Florence, 

Matteo Renzi, in the PD primary contest for the 
premiership, in which about three million voters 
participated. 


Where is Italy 
going? 

Sunday February 3, 2pm 

Public meeting, Lucas Arms, 
245a Grays Inn Road, London 
WCl. Speaker: Toby Abse. 
Organised by Alliance for 
Green Socialism: 
www.greensocialist.org.uk 
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PCS 


Where is the strategy? 

The PCS leadership seems to be up for a fight over pay, says Dave Vincent. But can it persuade the 
members that they can win alone? 


E very branch of the Public and 
Commercial Services union is 
expected to send two officers 
to a regional briefing in January 
or February, where they will hear 
an address by a national executive 
member and an explanation of the 
campaign being mounted to win 
members to fight for a decent pay rise. 

In response to the ‘offer’ of 
one percent in April, the NEC has 
prepared statistics about the state 
of civil service pay and has already 
decided that PCS members, across all 
or most departments, will be balloted 
for action from mid-February to 
mid-March. 

As someone who has been 
employed in the civil service since 
1974, I have experienced the pay 
restraint imposed on us since Thatcher 
took office. We used to have a review 
body that looked at pay rates outside 
the civil service and recommended 
that civil servants should be awarded 
about the average rise across local 
government, public and private 
sectors. In 1980 Thatcher scrapped 
that body and ever since, whether 
under a Tory or Labour government, 
we have had low pay rises. For the last 
two years, those on £21,000 or more 
have had to endure a pay freeze. 

National collective pay bargaining 
was abolished in favour of each 
department negotiating their own 
rates. This ‘rate for the job’ was 
obscured through grading reviews 
across departments, so it was hard to 
see what grade was getting what rate. 
As predicted at the time, this would 
see some departments fall behind 
others and my own - the ministry of 
justice, the third largest department 
- is one of the very lowest in terms 
of rates. On top of that the MOJ 
was the first (and only) department 
that saw the introduction of regional 
pay - further dividing the workforce, 
as your pay rate depended on your 
region or area. In my own area, for 
example, civil servants in the MOJ 
are on slightly more pay if they work 
in Manchester city centre or Salford, 
compared to everywhere else across 
Greater Manchester. 

For at least two decades, civil 
service pay has been depressed on the 
basis that during an economic boom 
we cannot have a decent pay rise for 
fear this will encourage other workers 
to demand the same, so increasing 
inflation. During recessions the excuse 
for low pay rises for civil servants is 
that the country cannot afford more. 

A further excuse is that, after all, 
we at least have rock-solid pensions 
to look forward to. But we all know 
about the attacks on pensions now 
(and continual low pay rises have been 
reducing their value anyway). Job 
security was also cited as an excuse 
- redundancy pay was then reduced 
and jobs were cut! 

For me, the one percent rise may 
work out about £230 per year before 
tax. But, according to a PCS survey, 
civil servants have seen their net 
income fall, on average, by about £100 
per month over the past six months 
alone, due to above-inflation price 
increases for privatised gas, electricity, 
water and rail and high food prices. As 
a result, 88% say they have had to cut 
down on spending, while 54% of those 
surveyed stated their wages do not get 
them through the month. 

PCS therefore is now asking for a 
5% pay rise, or £1,200 - whichever 
is the greater - amongst a list of 
other demands: eg, departments 
must not further infringe on our 


terms and conditions of service or 
impose another increase in pension 
contributions. 

A December 2012 cabinet office 
report compared pay rates in the 
private sector to similar work in the 
civil service and concluded that pay 
for my grade ranges from £23,883 to 
£34,099. I am on just over £23,000, 
so, while an £11,000 rise would be 
very nice, even £800 would be an 
improvement. The most common civil 
service grade would see their salaries 
doubled if they got the top rate paid 
elsewhere. 

So the government’s own survey 
shows civil servants are well 
underpaid. We can only be presented 
as ‘highly paid’ if you focus on the 
very lowest rates in non-unionised 
parts of the private sector for non¬ 
comparable work. Small wonder the 
report was suppressed. 

New focus 

The PCS leadership has stated 
that, in addition to pay, the focus of 
our campaigning has moved from 
pensions and jobs to terms and 
conditions. As an activist for nearly 30 
years now, this causes me problems. It 
is right we are trying to do something 
about the appalling treatment we have 
seen on pay. But my concerns relate 
to the current climate and the overall 
NEC strategy. 

PCS is shifting its focus from 
pensions because of the sell-out by 
Labour-affiliated unions immediately 
after two million public sector workers 
took united action over pensions on 
November 30 2011. It was a unity 
that PCS had argued for at two 
successive TUC congresses before 
it was delivered - and then betrayed 
within days by unions deciding to go 
it alone, when the agreement had been 
that we would not settle until we all 
won the same major concessions. 

PCS then held a one-day strike with 
the University and College Union on 
May 10 2012. Further united action 
alongside the UCU and National 
Union of Teachers planned for later 
in the year was called off by our NEC 
when the two other unions scaled 
down their proposed national action 
to just London, with no convincing 
explanation. But at least pensions gave 
us all a common cause. So changing 
our focus now to pay and conditions 
means we cannot even hope for joint 
action - unless other unions suddenly 
become willing to coordinate strike 
days to link up with their own pay 
disputes. 

At the PCS national conference in 
May 2012, the small faction known 
as Independent Left (which has no 
members on the NEC) argued we 
should stop waiting for oft delayed 
unity with other unions and be 
prepared to strike alone. General 
secretary Mark Serwotka and the NEC 
strongly argued against this, stating 
(correctly) that our members have said 
loud and clear that they want united 
action with other unions: “PCS can’t 
win on its own.” Conference voted to 
support Mark and the NEC. 

Yet suddenly we are meant to 
believe that PCS can indeed win on its 
own - on pay, at a time when the public 
are being told that benefits are to be 
capped at 1%, when Labour voted 
for the public sector pay freeze, then 
the 1% cap on our pay rise in April. 
The NEC had previously called off 
planned national action over pay when 
the banking crisis hit, as it knew that 
it would look bad if we fought for a 
pay rise while people were losing their 



jobs. People (including civil servants) 
are still losing their jobs. 

The industrial action we are to 
take that will win a substantial pay 
rise has not been set out. Activists are 
told the regional briefings will invite 
suggested forms of action they think 
members will be prepared to take. The 
problem with this is that the ballot will 
be over before the wider membership 
gets to see what action they are to take. 
What if activists will only take action 
that everyone knows will not defeat 
this government (our employer)? 

The latest issue of the PCS journal, 
Activate, contains an article by Mark 
Serwotka with the sub-title, ‘A 
member-led union’. But this ballot is 
being run without any strategy being 
proposed so that members can judge 
the likelihood of success; they are 
being urged to vote for unspecified 
industrial action. That is not what I 
would call “member-led”. 

The short video by Mark being 
shown to activists at their regional 
briefings states that we can bring the 
government to the table if members 
vote ‘yes’. He gives examples of job 
losses and compulsory redundancies 
being halted in various departments 
after members voted overwhelmingly 
for action. Welcome though those 
concessions are, they do not seriously 
challenge the austerity programme. It 
will be a question of imposing cuts in 
weaker areas instead. And it is another 
thing altogether to win a civil service¬ 
wide pay rise that would be seen as 
directly and openly challenging 
austerity policies. 

The NEC should (and still can) 
delay this ballot in favour of having 
workplace consultation meetings, so 
activists can talk to members and see 
what their mood is. A clear strategy 
must be agreed. Members are, as the 
IL often says, getting fed up with a 
‘day here, day there’ course of action. 
This is supposed to lead to a general 
escalation that somehow is never 
reached. 

PCS has never argued for members 
to consider a week-long strike or all- 
out action. It has never discussed 
unofficial wildcats. The NEC may 
believe the members will not be 
willing to embark on such action 
It may be right, but that does 
not strengthen the case for 
‘PCS alone’, does it? The 
NEC (and Mark) frequently 
argues against paid, selected, 
targeted action every time 
this is suggested by some 
activists. So what else 
is there but a ‘day 
here, day there’ 

(or perhaps the 
odd two-hour 
walkout)? 

Interestingly, 
the latest issue of 
Workers Power 
is suggesting 
that teachers, 
lecturers and civil 
servant do go for 
a coordinated 
one-day strike, 
followed by a 
week-long action and 
eventually all out. The 
NUT is also thinking 
of calling its own one- 
day strike on March 
13, the next European 
workers’ day of action, 
but can we trust the NUT 
to deliver? 

At least the ‘day 
here’ on November 30 


2011 was supported by two million 
workers in the expectation that further 
action would be called involving four 
million. But a 24-hour strike involving 
just 250,000 civil servants (assuming 
that many will actually turn out, of 
course)? The lunchtime protests called 
“in solidarity with European workers” 
on November 14 2012 saw just 70 
people turn out from all the unions 
involved in Manchester Piccadilly 
Gardens - and 15 of them were from 
my own MOJ branch. Four months 
later, has the combativity of Britain’s 
working class increased enough to 
make March 13 a success? 

On November 30 last year, the 
NEC called for all members to walk 
out of their offices for 15 minutes 
- ideally during the lunch period - 
and stand outside their offices with 
placards, etc. This followed an earlier 
15-minute walkout by 200 PCS 
members in Coventry on October 
18 in a protest over Francis Maude’s 
announcement of a review of our terms 
and conditions of service. Maude had 
earlier suggested that workers should 
go for a 15-minute protest to “make 
their point” instead of striking. But 
I only managed to get 30 members 
outside our workplace on November 
30 in a branch of over 1,000 people 
across 20 sites. That gives an idea of 
how many members were willing to 
respond to that top-down NEC idea. 
Even that was better than most other 
branches - although the PCS website 
described that day as “a success”. 
The December 8 anti-cuts protest in 
Manchester city centre saw 300-500 
turn out - again 23 of those were from 
my branch. 

Heads down 

We cannot ignore the awkward fact 
that millions of workers are just 
keeping their heads down at the 
moment, with the largest unions 
deciding they will wait for a Labour 
victory in 2015. But Labour is not 
promising to reverse any of the cuts 
and has threatened to remove the 
whip from councillors voting against 
cuts. Unite’s windbag leader, Len 
McCluskey, made a fine speech at the 
TUC demonstration on October 20 
2012, but has now called a snap 
election for general secretary 
in 2013 to avoid 
distracting from 
the expected 
general election 
in 2015, when 
his first term of 
office is up. 


What is going on? Why are so few 
unions building action? None of the 
major unions really mobilised for the 
October 20 TUC demonstration last 
year. I managed to win 22 from my 
branch to come to London and join the 
other 200,000. That figure compares 
to the 500,000 (18 from my branch) 
who turned out on March 26 2011. 
The TUC is still ‘looking into’ what 
support there might be for a general 
strike - don’t expect it to ‘name the 
day’ any time soon. 

Just suppose PCS members are 
ready and willing to take lone action. 
Does the NEC expect this government 
to concede more than 1%, given its 
whole programme revolves around 
justifying and delivering austerity 
measures? I do not think the coalition 
will concede that civil servants (their 
employees, in effect) are a special 
case. We could justifiably have taken 
action on so many issues over the last 
20 years with a much more realistic 
chance of winning. 

That we (and millions of other 
workers) have a case is not in dispute. 
But the issue is always, what is the 
action that will win and will members 
take that action? The only way you 
test this for sure is through a ballot. 
Ideally though, it should be a ballot 
you know you are highly likely to win, 
because you have already persuaded 
the members that the course of action 
you are proposing will succeed. 

I worry we will lose this ballot. 
Some full-time officials are saying 
that the only alternative to striking 
over pay now is to “pack up and go 
home”. No, the alternative is waiting 
until we have more factors on our side, 
until we see workers starting to stand 
up and fight back. What has changed 
since last year, when Mark and the 
NEC said PCS cannot win alone? Is 
a one-day PCS strike over pay going 
to act as a trigger for other unions to 
follow suit, given all I have outlined 
above? 

Our members do not want to waste 
money they do not have on some token 
action just to make the leadership look 
good or help the Democracy Alliance 
retain control in the NEC elections in 
April-May • 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Reclaiming the dragon 

What was primitive communism? Socialist Workers Party member Lionel Sims explores the meaning 
of the Eden myth and its significance for women’s oppression 



What’s behind this universal myth? 


A ccording to Genesis, chapter 
2, god “created Heaven, host 
and Earth and all plants of the 
field”. He “created man from the dust 
of the Earth and breathed the breath 
of life into his nostrils, and Man 
became a living soul”. God placed 
man in Eden and commanded him to 
“tend the garden that he had made”, 
and directed that “he may eat of all 
except the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil”. God provided “every good 
beast of the land and fowl of the air” 
and “from his rib made woman”. 

But amongst the creatures was a 
serpent that was “more subtle than all 
the beasts of the field” and the serpent 
persuaded the woman, Eve, that the 
fruit of all the trees could be eaten. 
She ate from the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil and persuaded the man, 
Adam, to do the same. 

“Then the eyes of both of them 
were opened and they knew that they 
were naked.” They sewed fig leaves 
together to cover themselves. God 
asked how they knew that they were 
naked: “Have you eaten from the tree 
whose fruit I commanded you not to 
eat?” And god condemned the serpent 
to crawl on its belly forever. To Adam 
he said, “Cursed is the ground because 
of you.” It will now produce “thorns 
and thistles” and you will be forced 
to eat “by the sweat of your brow”. 

Science of myth 

In certain quarters Marxism is 
reduced to a base/superstructure 
model, in which the economic 
base generates everything above 
it: the superstructure, ideology, 
social relations - everything derives 
from economics. According to this 
method, we would expect to find very 
different superstructures in line with 
the different modes of production that 
have existed. 

But, as an anthropologist, I know 
that every culture in the world has a 
dragon (or serpent) as part of its origin 
myth: the Mesoamerican quetzalcoatl, 
the rainbow serpent of African hunter- 
gatherers, the dragon of Pharaonic 
Egypt or Chinese or Welsh culture ... 
All these belonged to societies with 
different modes of production, yet 
they all have dragons. 

The story of Eden is an origin 
myth, and it is important to ask what 
Marxism allows us to say about 
origin myths. Can we have a science 
of myth? Well, we in the Radical 
Anthropology Group, because we 
promote anthropology as a science, 
champion in particular the work of 
Claude Levi-Strauss, which gives us a 
method - structuralism - with which to 
interpret and understand myths. 

Levi-Strauss has been massively 
misunderstood, especially by the left, 
because he identifies two dimensions 
within myth. There are a set of 
‘grammatical rules’, of syntax, which 
are invariant. They never change. 
Irrespective of the historical era, the 
mode of production, the syntax will 
always be the same. However, the 
political meaning within the myth - 
how it is appropriated at any one time 
and place - can vary enormously. Even 
though the same rules are being used, 
the political message will change. 
These syntactical rules are the formal 
structure - the external form, around 
which the myth is woven. This was 
Levi-Strauss’s great insight into the 
structure of myth. 

So if every culture has a dragon in 
its origin myth, and it is an invariant 
rule that these dragons wield enormous 
magical power, we must ask what is 


in that myth that is common to every 
society? In my opinion, Levi-Strauss 
was unable to explain the origins of 
the system of invariant rules of which 
dragons are one part. He seemed to 
prefer the argument that the human 
brain was structured to deal with 
syntactical oppositions and that when 
a myth is being told it is the human 
brain communing with itself. 

However, in the fourth volume of 
his Mythologiques on the analysis 
of a thousand Amerindian myths, 
he mentions in a footnote another 
possible reason for these origin myths. 
According to the Soviet formalist, 
Vladimir Propp, behind all the magical 
tales of the world’s cultures lies the 
original culture, which generated the 
origin myths that we find all round 
the world today. We find them in 
Papua New Guinea, North America, 
South America, even in Europe in the 
Greek myths. They are in fact male 
matriarchy myths, because they all 
blame the loss of heaven, or Eden, on 
women. 

Within Marxism, of course, we 
always argue that content determines 
form. For example, capitalism grew 
and penetrated the social forms around 
it and changed them to conform 
with their new, capitalist, content. 
Therefore, if a dragon is an example 
of an invariant form, if we are to be 
consistent with Marxism, and link 
Marxism and anthropology and Levi- 
Strauss’s structuralism, we can only 
come to one conclusion: there must 
have been in the past a society whose 
content drove a form to generate 
male-matriarchy myths, which for 
some reason feature dragons; the form 
which came from that original society 
has been carried on in all later modes 
of production. 

So how can we make this argument 
work? First, there must be something 
in our society which still makes us 


engage with a creature, the dragon, 
that has never existed. There must 
be something within capitalism that 
provides a basis for this form to 
continue. 

What is a dragon? 

In his Structural anthropology, Levi- 
Strauss took on the racists who argued 
that, because peoples in traditional 
societies have no abstract concepts 
or words for them, their minds were 
not as evolved as ours. Levi-Strauss 
said that the ‘savage mind’ does not 
work like that. It takes two dissimilar 
things - say, a human and a lion - and 
it puts them together to make a lion¬ 
headed human. In the combination of 
these two aspects, the power of the 
lion is invested in the man: ‘He has 
the power of a lion’ or ‘He hunts like 
a lion’. An abstract idea is created 
by combining two things that do not 
normally go together. 

Bearing this in mind, let us ask 
ourselves again, what is a dragon? 
A dragon lives in a cave, in a hole, 
under water, in the underworld or on 
a mountain top. It can climb trees 
or swim. It is wet and slimy and 
breathes fire. It has noxious breath 
and a poisonous sting, but it guards a 
beautiful maiden, a treasure or secret. 
It is a snake, the lowest of creatures, 
and it has wings and can also be the 
highest. It can shape-shift, it is species- 
ambiguous - the sphinx is an example. 
It can switch gender. It has multiple 
heads and is all-powerful. It can 
only be killed by a magical weapon 
(usually conferred by a maiden or 
crone), fire or, in the north-western 
European myths, a mace. 

Notice that these properties are a 
unity of oppositions - the most abstract 
creature of all the origin myths of the 
world combines the highest number 
of oppositions. As the traditional 
peoples would say, this end result, 


the dragon, is something like all of 
these properties; it can metamorphose 
across different dimensions of being. 

Levi-Strauss gives us another 
rule: there is no such thing as one 
true myth. No one myth is more true 
than another. That, he says, is not the 
right way to consider myths. A myth 
includes all its variants - each adds to 
the myth, following the same syntax 
within a changing political narrative. 
By bringing the variants together, one 
finds the meta-myth behind them all. 

If we use these techniques and go 
back to the Eden myth, we should be 
able to disentangle the invariant rules 
and discover the political narrative 
that is embedded within it. So what 
can we identify in Genesis, chapter 2? 

First, in Eden there is abundance 

- that comes through very strongly. 
The first animals that god makes are 
cattle: not lions, snakes or elephants, 
but cattle. Another thing: males 
monopolise reproduction; as Eve 
came from Adam’s rib, then men make 
women. Also, there is monogamy, 
and when in Eden there is no sexual 
shame. There is a serpent which talks 
and is highly persuasive. ‘Serpent’ is 
interchangeable with ‘dragon’ here - it 
means the same thing. The woman is 
close to the serpent: she listens to it 
and is persuaded. They are bracketed 
together in the myth. 

The woman’s act of unity with the 
serpent brings shame. Prior to this 
the serpent lived in Eden and was 
above cattle; it could walk and enjoy 
friendship with the woman - there is 
the implication it may have even have 
had sex with her. When god gets angry 
because the woman has listened to the 
serpent - and the man has listened to 
the woman, who listened to the serpent 

- then sex is now sorrowful, children 
are bom in pain, there is enslavement 
to the husband and there is compulsive 
marriage. Adam listened to Eve in 


Eden, where there had been not only 
abundance, but men who listened 
to their womenfolk. Eden signified 
abundance and women respecting men 
in the company of the serpent, and a 
vengeful, patriarchal god changed 
everything. 

There are two components to this 
myth. First, there is the invariant 
syntax - the serpent (dragon), shared 
by all origin myths. These myths are 
about the making of the cosmos - 
they feature some hero who always 
names the parts of the cosmos, and 
they feature a dragon, which is always 
connected to women. In every origin 
myth around the world these are 
invariant. 

Second we have a variant political 
component. For example, cattle are 
not the original beasts. They indicate 
an origin myth from a particular 
moment in history: the beginning of 
agro-pastoral society, the Neolithic. 
This is a story for the origin of the 
Neolithic, and you know this as soon 
as cattle are named as the primary 
beast. 

The expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from Eden represents a political 
and economic reversal: women 
are enslaved in monogamy - which 
begins with this agro-pastoral myth. 
On the other hand, men are enslaved 
through agricultural labour under a 
patriarchal god. Eden had been a place 
of abundance for hunter-gatherers, 
before agro-pastoralism. It was a place 
of equality - in particular of gender 
equality - in which women were equal 
to men. 

But did primitive communism 
exist in the sense it does in the Eden 
and other origin myths? Was there 
abundance? 

Original 

communism 

To be frank, Marx and Engels 
were ambiguous about abundance 
in primitive communism. Engels 
wobbles badly in The origin of the 
family, private property and the 
state. That is fair enough - it is the 
1880s and anthropology has only just 
got off the ground as a discipline; 
there is no palaeoanthropology, no 
molecular biology. A revolution 
has occurred over the last 30 years 
in the life sciences that has seen 
massive advances in the science of 
our pre-history. So now we can start 
overcoming these ambiguities. 

It is true that modern social 
anthropology, particularly in Britain, 
has dumped the study of origins. 
Nevertheless, much good work has 
been done in the study of extant 
hunter-gatherer societies. And the 
evidence that we have from those 
hunter-gatherers that have survived 
into modem times is available to us. 

The problem is that we are ill- 
equipped to understand what we 
encounter with a modern hunter- 
gatherer. We think in terms of 
material well-being - technology, 
machines, consumer goods. Yet when 
a traditional Australian aborigine, 
who to our eyes has nothing, looks 
at you he will regard you as a savage. 
He will think, this western person 
has no discipline, knows nothing, is 
ignorant. The Australian aborigine has 
a completely different mindset from 
ours. 

In anthropology we have to try and 
enter the mind of the other in order 
to understand ourselves, through 
their perspective. That might be 
difficult, but when people become 
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friends with the aborigines and start 
to learn from them, what they find is 
really interesting. They do not find 
any possessiveness, accumulation or 
storage. When they get food, they eat 
it immediately with their friends. Now, 
we would be thinking, what about 
tomorrow? What about next week? 
But they immediately consume the 
food they find and to us it appears 
that these people cannot plan, are not 
prepared for the future. They act in a 
way that we would find alarming. And 
that is because we are part of the post- 
Neolithic revolution. We are a part of 
a system that believes in amassing 
property and we look at this world 
completely differently. 

Hunter-gatherers survive from the 
local landscape and they are mobile. 
This allows them to live in permanent 
abundance. The idea of storage based 
in a particular locality is ridiculous 
to a hunter-gatherer. If they exhaust 
a locality’s food, and try to live by 
whatever they have stored, then 
they will quickly starve. So they just 
move on. British anthropologist Colin 
Turnbull wrote a beautiful book, The 
forest people, about how the Mbuti 
people of Zaire’s Ituri forest went 
about their business. They would say, 
‘We’re going to break camp and move 
off’, and he would pack his bags and 
go along with them. But they would 
quickly come across bushes of fruiting 
berries and they would stop for hours 
to eat them. Turnbull would say, 
‘Come on, we’ve got to get moving’, 
but they would reply, ‘Why? Here is 
food. ’ 

So the attitude of hunter-gatherers 
is entirely different from the idea 
that we must store up food and other 
possessions or else we will be heading 
for a crisis. They live in abundance 
that keeps them together, and that is 
what they want to protect. There is 
a pride in not owning things - a sign 
of confidence that they know how to 
negotiate their environment. In order 
to live in abundance, these hunter- 
gatherers work one, two, maybe three 
days a week - in terms of labour-time 
they are way more advanced than we 
are. 

So even in the present, hunter- 
gatherers lead a life that must be 
considered affluent by the measure of 
the necessary labour-time required to 
secure subsistence. Yet, while hunter- 
gatherers live in abundance, in the 
modern world 25,000 people die of 
hunger every day - despite the massive 
technological advance we see around 
us. So why is it that we use technology 
as a measure of civilisation? In the 
hunter-gatherer world no-one dies of 
hunger - ‘A poor man shames us all,’ 
they say. 

There is no lack of ingenuity, 
intelligence or intellectualism amongst 
hunter-gatherers. For example, there 
are animal traps made by the Kung 
people in the basement of the British 
Museum that no-one can reassemble 
because they are so complicated. A 
low level of technology does not 
mean simple technology. Tools used 
by hunter-gatherers are an extension 
of their power, whereas ours are 
anti-human: they undermine, invade 
and dominate us - they are under the 
control of the capitalists, who own the 
means of production. 

If you ask a Kung man, ‘What do 
you fantasise about?’, he will say, 
‘Sitting in a vat of fatty meat’. The 
Kung had been dislocated from their 
traditional hunting grounds, displaced 
by Iron Age tribesmen from west 
Africa and forced into the Kalahari 
desert, which was not their natural, 
preferred environment. Yet even in the 
middle of the Kalahari we still find 
them living in abundance. 

But the fantasy about fatty meat 
betrays an obsession. Marshall 
Sahlins, who wrote The original 
affluent society, calls this a 
“decapitated culture”. There appears 
to be something missing in such a 
culture. Contrarily anthropology has 


recorded other traditional societies still 
living in abundance which undermine 
all our ideas about ‘primitive’ culture 
and ‘savagery’. These were societies 
with an elaborated superstructure, 
intense ritual and a full ceremonial 
life. We could call their way of 
living ‘primitive communism’, but 
there is nothing primitive about it - 
the richness of their ritual life is an 
example. The Kung have lost most of 
this because of all the disruption they 
have gone through. They exhibit an 
exhausted, undernourished ritual life 

- like many hunter-gatherer societies 
still remaining, the superstructure has 
been eroded. 

All of humanity were hunter- 
gatherers in the Palaeolithic, which 
came to an end 10,000 years ago. We 
now know that anatomically modern 
humans had evolved in Africa by 
around 200,000 years ago. Those 
ancestors spread from Africa for the 
first time around 80,000 years ago, 
reaching Australia 60,000 years ago 
and Europe 40,000 years ago. 

Can we reconstruct the culture 
of the hunter-gatherers of the 
Palaeolithic? Can we go right back 
to our origins? Notice that there is a 
problem in Marxism for this. If you 
roll back the wheel of history right 
to our point of origin, then where is 
the base? Where is the superstructure? 
We can see why some Marxists have 
become singularly ill-equipped to 
deal with the question of human and 
cultural origins. 

But Engels gives us a clue in The 
origins of the family, private property 
and the state, where he did something 
that we struggle to do today on the left: 
he discussed animal social systems and 
those of apes in particular. Because, of 
course, we follow Darwin in accepting 
our evolution from common ancestry 
with the apes. Engels argues that our 
ancestors in some way overthrew the 
dynamics of the primate social system 

- male jealousy and the attempt to 
monopolise females. 

Christopher Boehm’s Hierarchy in 
the forest is a study of chimpanzee and 
ape social systems, where he points 
out that chimpanzees in particular 
combine a desire to dominate with 
an ability to submit and defer to a 
dominator. But chimpanzees alternate 
between these two extremes in an 
ambiguous way. At certain times they 
will try to be dominant, while at others 
they will submit to an alpha male. 

Boehm points out that there is an 
ambiguous aspect to the structure of 
ape society. He argues that climatic 
and ecological changes that took 
place at the point of our origins, in the 
early Palaeolithic, would have made 
certain groups of apes vulnerable. 
If domination by alpha males is not 
going to ensure the group’s survival, 
then he says subordinates can establish 
a system of ‘reverse domination’, in 
which the collective can dominate the 
single or few dominators and establish 
a system of egalitarianism - a form of 
cooperation. 

Sex strike 

The main thing missing in Boehm’s 
book is any discussion of gender or 
sex. And this is inexcusable, because 
sex is the main division in the primate 
social system - ‘economics’ as well 
as politics are at work here. It is not 
just males competing to monopolise 
females: it is the females who do the 
economics - they forage. The males 
just follow the females, because they 
know that they can get two things if 
they do so: food and sex. They can 
forage for themselves where the 
females have found the food, or steal 
it from the females, and they can 
compete to have sex with them. 

Basically that is the primate 
social system: the economic base is 
characterised by female work, while 
the political superstructure is male. 
Robin Dunbar described all this in 
Primate social systems. So if we argue, 
as Boehm does, that there is reverse 


domination and that the group can get 
together to undermine the previous 
political system, then that means that 
the group must also be undermining 
the sexual economics underpinning 
these relations. 

And this is where the Radical 
Anthropology Group comes in, thanks 
to the work of Chris Knight on the 
sex-strike theory. According to this 
argument, the alpha male will not 
innovate, because he wishes to retain 
his position as king. The subordinate 
males will not innovate, because 
they wish to become the alpha male. 
Therefore innovation within a primate 
social system must come from the 
females, because it is they who will 
pay the highest cost for a failure to 
innovate when climatic and ecological 
conditions change (during the Ice Age 
the forests were disappearing from 
central Africa). This abstract model 
of cultural origins suggests that the 
females collectivised themselves, 
secluding themselves from sexual 
availability to males. 

This would have motivated the 
males to become economically useful - 
or rather those males who were willing 
to do that. The subordinate males 
would be drawn into a sexual system, 
whereas before they were excluded by 
the alpha male. The female coalition 
organises, through seclusion rituals, a 
system whereby males are motivated 
to hunt and provide food. The best 
time to hunt as a vulnerable hominid is 
during the full moon: its light permits 
hunting at a time when the larger 
carnivores, who only hunt during the 
dark, are not posing a danger. 

According to this argument, female 
seclusion begins at dark moon. The 
females separate from their one-time 
husbands and can call on support 
from their brothers when necessary. 
That way there is a blood unity in a 
matrilineal clan between brothers and 
sisters. When, at full moon, the males 
return with meat there is a period of 
temporary marriage characterised by 
meat-rich feasting and heterosexual 
party time - until dark moon comes 
round and the cycle starts again. 

This is sex-strike theory - an 
abstract model based on a lunar 
template, through which human 
culture comes into being. This human 
revolution was female-led, drawing in 
all their sisters and brothers in order 
to domesticate the males and make 
them economically useful. Marriage 
is all about the economics which is a 
precondition for sexual rights. 

The Marxist argument is that 
everything else evolved out of that 
revolutionary act of female seclusion. 
Not just the hunting-gathering mode 
of production, but all human culture 
evolved out of it. That act had to 
happen for human culture to begin. 

Matrilineal system 

Let us remind ourselves that this 
is not about technology. We are not 
saying that it was the invention of the 
bow and arrow that triggered hunter¬ 
gathering. But we have to ask what the 
conditions were in the Palaeolithic. 
What were the game animals? There 
are clues from palaeoanthropology 
and archaeology. 

In the Americas there were giant 
ground sloths. When humans first 
arrived about 13,000 years ago, these 
slow-moving animals would have 
been roaming the Americas and our 
ancestors just needed fire-and-flint 
technology and solidarity to kill 
them. They were wiped out in the 
thousand years following the arrival 
of the humans. When the Aboriginals 
arrived in Australia 60,000 years ago, 
there were marsupial rhinoceroses, 
but within a short span they too 
disappeared. 

We are all familiar with the fate 
of the woolly mammoth. Russian 
anthropologists have reconstructed 
the huts used by our ancestors on the 
Russian steppe during the Palaeolithic. 
Now, it is not too warm in those parts 


of Russia in winter today, so you can 
imagine the conditions during the 
Palaeolithic, when there was an ice 
sheet a mile thick over Moscow. But 
our hunter-gatherer ancestors thrived 
in the areas south of these glaciers. 
Their huts were constructed from 
mammoth bones, hides and clay, 
with five tons of material used in the 
construction of each hut. 

All of these mega-fauna had died 
out by 10,000 years ago at the hands 
of our ancestors and their extremely 
effective game drives using fire, flint 
and solidarity. The solidarity element 
is key, so let us examine this further. 

When people on the left hear of 
the sex-strike theory many do not 
like it, as it sounds like a model for 
the Tittle woman at home’. But that 
is an incorrect interpretation based 
on the bourgeois conditioning of our 
patriarchal society. 

Lewis Henry Morgan studied 
the long-house system amongst the 
Iroquois and Seneca. The women - 
sisters, mothers and daughters - stay 
together. The mothers have sons and 
these sons are brothers to all the 
women. This is a matrilineal system, 
in which there are just two family 
groups: the women in one group 
have husbands in the other group, 
and these men’s sisters are in turn 
another group of women. A woman 
will therefore always have brothers 
and they will always support her in her 
dealings with other men from the other 
clan. They will never let her down, 
since this is the basis for the clan’s 
existence. 

In our culture you lose your brother 
when he gets married. Our system of 
families divides us all up. But in a 
matrilineal clan that never happens. 
Your first identity is with your brothers 
and your sisters, and your common 
line of mothers, who all live in a group. 
Men as husbands move between the 
two groups, visiting the women of the 
other group before returning to their 
own long house when the seclusion 
ritual starts and temporary marriage 
is dissolved. 

Imagine the man visiting his 
wife in the other clan and standing 
alongside her are all her sisters, all her 
mothers and all her brothers. You will 
be under pressure from all of them. So 
the matrilineal clan is a non-sexual 
union of economically and politically 
participating blood kin, and it works 
through enormously high levels of 
solidarity. It is a form of communist 
solidarity. 

Neolithic 

counterrevolution 

It was cattle that finally spelled 
the end of all that. Once cattle are 
domesticated, there is no need for 
hunter-gathering, whereby hunted 
meat earned sexual rights. A hunter- 
gatherer worked all his life under 
a system of bride service, but a 
cattle-owner could buy a woman. By 
conservatively continuing the practice 
of handing over meat to another clan 
- not now serially, as hunted game, 
but as domesticated cattle - a man 
now gained a woman in ‘wedlock’. 
Her own blood kin, the mothers and 
brothers who once always stood 
in solidarity with her, now had an 
interest in disowning her to keep the 
cattle. 

As soon as there is cattle 
domestication, there is a reversal 
in sexual politics - the Neolithic 
counterrevolution. This was, as Engels 
called it, the “world-historic defeat of 
the female sex”, with cattle used to 
barter women from their blood kin 
and institute compulsive marriage. 
Modem anthropology can prove all 
of that. 

This is exactly where the Eden myth 
begins - with cattle and monogamy. 
It is the political expression of the 
Neolithic counterrevolution, for 
which the Old testament provides a 
script. In Eden there was abundance 


- a society without monogamy or 
shame. But what about the serpent, 
the dragon with which I began? The 
dragon, which could walk, talk and 
shape-shift? 

A myth consists of all its variants. 
Eve was not Adam’s first wife - that 
was Lilith. Lilith thought Adam was 
a bore. She would not listen to Adam 
when he spoke. She insisted on being 
on top when she lay with Adam. And 
Lilith left and flew away over the Red 
Sea. This myth is recounted in many 
variants, but Lilith is only mentioned 
once in the Bible because her presence 
is an inconvenience. She is the 
opposite of Eve, who is compliant. 
Lilith is dangerous: she refuses to be 
oppressed. 

In depictions of Lilith we find that 
she is often shown with an owl’s talons 
on her feet, with serpents for hair, with 
two owls and two lions at her feet. She 
has wings on her back and is holding 
what look like symbols of office - a 
sort of circle on a straight rod. Lilith 
is a dragon. 

And in mediaeval pictures, 
including in the Sistine Chapel, the 
story of Adam and Eve from Genesis 
depicts the serpent as a woman with a 
serpent’s or dragon’s tail. This serpent 
who could talk so persuasively was 
another woman - it was Lilith, Adam’s 
first wife. She said, ‘Eat the fruit. 
Don’t listen to god: you shall become 
a god yourself, by eating the fruit of 
the tree of life in the garden of Eden.’ 

To understand this biblical myth, 
Lilith should be looked at from the 
point of view of a jealous husband 

- how will he feel when she starts 
secluding herself at dark moon and 
tells him to become economically 
useful? The wife who was once 
compliant and is now in rebellion is 
characterised by the patriarchal man 
as a dragon, covered in blood. She is 
seen by him as all-powerful because 
she is surrounded by her kin, all her 
brothers and sisters. 

So sex-strike theory argues that 
womanhood has two aspects, just 
like culture itself. The powerful, 
secluding, menstrually synchronous 
woman began culture. Archaeologists 
have found evidence for dragons all 
over the world, in every culture, but 
it is not seen as respectable to talk 
about them. Sex-strike theory allows 
us to understand how ‘primitive’ 
communism worked through the 
dragon - the fighting collective of 
women and their brothers. Today, 
however, women’s oppression 
continues across all modes of 
production. It takes the form of 
monogamous family relationships, 
and this organisation of the family 
underpins the idea of enmity between 
men and women. 

At Stonehenge there was a mace. 
The mace has no known function 
except a ceremonial one and, 
amusingly enough, archaeologists 
say they have found the biggest 
stash of large-sized axes from the 
Neolithic on the Shetland Islands. 
The problem is that there were no 
trees on the Shetlands! These ‘axes’, 
these maces, exist for no other purpose 
than to kill the dragon by intimidating 
women. Such symbols remain in the 
elite institutions of society today 

- parliament cannot sit unless this 
traditional anti-dragon weapon is 
present. 

But for us the dragon represents 
the power of primitive communism to 
bring us all together. The Eden myth, I 
would argue, is a distorted memory of 
a communist society, which has been 
taken over by cattle-owning elites. 
They introduced women’s oppression 
and wealth inequality, and they were at 
war with the dragon. They continually 
had to kill the dragon symbolically 
at their monuments, because the 
dragon represented the power of the 
matrilineal clan, which would have 
shared the cattle. 

So the question is, whose dragon 
do you want? Theirs or ours? • 
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Seymour in Greece 

He may have been propelled to the vanguard of the SWP opposition - but it is not immediately clear 
what Richard Seymour’s politics actually are. Paul Demarty looks for clues 



T he Socialist Workers Party’s 
latest Party Notes is punchier 
than normal. It has always been 
a factional weapon of the central 
committee, of course, but now 
that august body has an excuse, to 
paraphrase Game of thrones, to stick 
someone with the pointy end. 

“Some [members] are seeking 
to overturn important parts of what 
we stand for - and the politics we 
reaffirmed at conference,” the 
anonymous authors mutter darkly. 
“There are some people who want 
to replace a Marxist analysis of 
women’s liberation with one centred 
on patriarchy theory. Others believe 
that changes in capitalism have 
altered the structure of the working 
class so fundamentally that it is no 
longer the key element in the battle 
for socialism.” Crikey. 

Who are these nefarious heretics? 
The latter may be Neil Davidson, 
whose arguments, however, are 
caricatured here in the extreme. 
We (might) know this not because 
Party Notes is so vulgar as to name 
its opponents, but because Richard 
Seymour raises the idea on the SWP 
opposition’s semi-official blog. As for 
the patriarchy business, the culpability, 
alas, lies closer to home for comrade 
Seymour - it “probably refers to my 
blog on ‘patriarchy and the capitalist 
state’, where I tentatively suggest 
that a greatly revised and historically 
delimited concept of patriarchy might 
have some use to Marxist analysis.” 1 

We may take the comrade’s 
protestation at the implied charge of 
‘creeping feminism’ at face value. 
This minor eddy in the great torrent 
of slander - most of it unofficial, 
unwritten and thus conveniently 
irrefutable - directed by the CC against 
its wayward charges, does, however, 
raise an interesting question. There 
is no denying that - by accident or 
design - comrade Seymour has ended 
up as one of the core leaders of the 
SWP opposition. He took the lead in 
openly criticising the CC, and gave up 
his blog to those who wanted to do the 
same; he has responded to every sally 
from party centre almost before each 
has landed. 

Yet what has not come through 
is what the comrade actually thinks 
outside the parameters of this 
discussion. It is no minor matter, 
since the more successful the SWP 
opposition actually is, the more 
significant become the individuals 
who have driven it onwards, and 
what future they envisage for their 
embattled organisation. 

Poulantzas 

That article on patriarchy, as it 
happens, is a good place to start. In 
spinning his theory, Seymour makes 
plenty of references to Bob Jessop, 
a political theorist of the late 1970s 
and 80s of a broadly Eurocommunist 
character. More significantly is 
the debt he bears - shared despite a 
relatively modest single reference 
in this particular article - to Nicos 
Poulantzas. 

With a few telling exceptions, most 
of the writing Seymour has put out in 
the last year or so - on the blog, in his 
Guardian column and so on - has worn 
its Poulantzianism pretty obviously. 
Understanding where he is coming 
from means understanding Poulantzas. 

So who was he? Poulantzas was a 
Greek Marxist theorist; having moved 
to France in the 1950s, he took up with 
the then highly influential current of 


‘existentialist Marxism’. He wrote 
for Les Temps Modernes, the journal 
of Jean-Paul Sartre and his circle. 
Then, in the late 1960s, something 
happened - to him and many other 
young, radicalising Marxists of his 
generation. He came across Louis 
Althusser. Approving reviews of Pour 
Marx and Lire le Capital followed, 
and before long Poulantzas’s exile 
from the Sartre circle. 

Sartre’s intellectual star was on 
the wane, and Althusser’s - at that 
time - was going pretty stratospheric, 
in Francophone and Anglophone 
Marxism. Poulantzas’s role in 
this process is fairly substantial. 
The reason is simple - Althusser’s 
immediate circle was focused by what 
are properly called the humanities. 
Philosophy played a special role, but 
his followers also addressed literary 
theory (Pierre Macherey), linguistics 
(Michel Pecheux) and similar fields. 

To this, Poulantzas added 
something indispensable: an 
Althusserian theory of politics and 
the state. Moreover, he accomplished 
this with, as Althusserians like to say, 
a ‘detour’ via Antonio Gramsci. His 
theory can be summarised - extremely 
crudely - as follows. 2 

Poulantzas opposes, fundamentally, 
‘instrumentalist’ conceptions of 
the state. The pertinent example, 
here, would be the view of a ‘naive’ 
Marxist - the state is a weapon of class 
domination. It is wielded by the ruling 
class against the exploited, rather in 
the manner that a gun is wielded by 
a highwayman (or Party Notes is 
wielded by the CC). For Poulantzas 
- in true Althusserian fashion - the 
state is a condensed complex of social 
relationships; its ‘function’ is rather to 
ensure the continuation of a particular 
structure of class power. 

It can do this, partly, the ‘old- 
fashioned way’ - via the violent action 


of the repressive state apparatus. It 
can also, however, build hegemony, 
organising an alliance of classes and 
class fractions into a ruling bloc. 
Here we meet a crucial distinction, 
between the ruling and the dominant 
class. The dominant class is the one 
whose superior position is most 
fundamentally at issue in the exercise 
of political power - the bourgeoisie 
in 20th century Europe. The task of 
administrating the state, of forming 
governments, however, may be 
assigned to another class in the ruling 
bloc. A clear example - developed 
in a very interesting book 3 - is the 
emergence of the petty bourgeoisie 
as a ruling class in the fascist regimes. 

What does all this have to do with 
the price of eggs? The prominence 
of Gramsci notwithstanding, the 
strengths and weaknesses of this 
approach (which Seymour follows 
quite closely) are those of Althusser’s 
project as a whole. Althusserian 
Marxism is a Marxism of the 
moment - the singular situation, the 
‘conjuncture’, in all its complexity. 
If your aim is to unpick a particular 
structure of class power in punishing, 
pedantic detail, Poulantzas is - as they 
say - ‘good to think with’. His theory 
demands detailed examination, and 
abhors ‘airy generalities’. It tells us 
one or two things about, to take a very 
immediate example, the difficulties 
in contemporary Toryism over the 
question of gay marriage - since, as I 
have argued many times in this paper, 
at stake is fundamentally the consent 
of the petty bourgeoisie to the current 
regime. 

This comes with certain dangers, 
however. It is no accident that Bob 
Jessop ended up a Eurocommunist. 
After all, so did Poulantzas (albeit of 
a less theoretically moribund type than 
the average). This is not an inevitable 
political conclusion. Yet the concept 


of the ruling bloc invites us at least 
to consider a bloc of the oppressed 
as a counter-concept, as opposed to 
a strict ‘class struggle’ politics; a 
Poulantzian theory of the capitalist 
state’s relationship to patriarchy does 
not come complete, on its own, with 
a guarantee that the word ‘capitalist’ 
has any relevance in this connection. 

And, moreover, it is impossible to 
justify the ‘automatic’ relevance of 
class and class struggle on the basis of 
the ‘concrete analysis of the concrete 
conjuncture’, the classic Althusserian 
‘single moment’. There is no guarantee 
- without falling into the purported 
sin of ‘historicism’ - on the basis of 
the current conjuncture that the next 
one will be similar, in this respect or 
any other (it is striking that the jargon 
of Eurocommunism - ‘new times’, 
‘post-Fordism’, ‘postmodernity’ - 
is primarily a rhetoric of novelty). 
Rather, this has to do with the 
underlying, long-term dynamics 
of historical change, measured in 
centuries rather than years or decades. 
On this theoretical problem, the best 
that can be said of Althusserianism 
so far (Poulantzas included) is that 
its Hegelian opponents have scarcely 
done any better. 

Syriza 

This theoretical grounding is reflected 
in the one directly political issue out 
of which Seymour has spun criticisms 
of the SWP up to now - the politics of 
Greece. Poulantzas, in fact, ended up 
in the KKE(I), or Communist Party of 
Greece (Interior), the Eurocommunist 
wing of Greek ‘official communism’, 
until his suicide in 1979. 

In a certain sense, so has Seymour. 
After all, the most obvious inheritor 
to the KKE(I) is the Coalition 
of the Radical Left (Syriza), and 
most especially its ‘ruling bloc’, 
Synaspismos. Syriza caused all 
manner of excitement on the European 
left when its vote quadrupled almost 
overnight; the strong second-place 
showings have cemented that 
international profile. 

The SWP is not joining in. The 
official reason is that Syriza is ‘left 
reformist’; surely the real reason, 
however, is that its Greek co-thinkers 
are - for now - backing Antarsya, a 
‘rival’ (not much of a rival these days) 
coalition of left fragments, with a 
radical youth split from the official 
KKE at its core. 

In a rare display of public debate, 
comrade Seymour was granted access 
to the pages of International Socialism, 
the SWP’s theoretical journal, to 
oppose this line (having made 
cryptic suggestions in this direction 
on his blog). 4 It has to be said that he 
does a fairly good job of taking the 
majority’s line apart, as far as it goes. 
It is a job for which his Poulantzian 
theoretical formation is well suited - 
if ever there was a ‘singular essence’ 
in history, it was Syriza, a product 
of the mind-bogglingly complicated 
dance between different fragments 
of Greek ‘official communism’, 
propelled upwards on the storm-winds 
of economic and political crisis. 

Yet he also makes a telling 
argument: “The key problem 
posed by this conjuncture is how 
we can, as Stathis Kouvelakis put 
it, articulate a series of ‘workable 
intermediate objectives’ between 
reformist minimum programmes 
and revolutionary maximalism. This 
journal’s debate on ‘transitional 
programmes’ represents one possible 


attempt to square the circle. However, 
no-one on the left has as yet alighted 
on a coherent solution. In practice, 
we are all pursuing ‘left reformist’ 
agendas, in the hope that the ensuing 
class struggles and crises will provide 
the means (popular self-organisation, 
workers’ rebellion) to turn them into 
tools for transition ... In this context, 
I think that Syriza’s attempt to answer 
the question by proposing a united 
government of the left is a valuable 
step in a pedagogical process.” 

‘International 

socialism’ 

It should be clear that, here, Seymour 
is stating the operative political 
method of the SWP in almost 
admirably unadorned form. It is less 
clear what the flaw in his cunning plan 
is, so let us ask: why did Syriza have 
to come out of nowherel It is, after all, 
an organisation with an older pedigree 
than all that. 

In fact, Synaspismos, before it 
started leading coalitions, was a 
coalition itself. It united the two main 
factions of the KKE, on the occasion 
of ... entering into government as a 
minority partner in the early 90s. The 
oblivion from which Alexis Tsipras 
and co emerged last year was one 
to which they consigned themselves 
by going into government. Far from 
encouraging protest and new organs 
of popular power, this folly destroyed 
the Greek left; just as surely would 
Syriza be destroyed were it to win an 
election today. 

In addition to its de facto ‘left 
reformism’, then, what other debts 
does Seymour owe his organisation? 
In this particular connection, we 
would have to add its short memory. 
Yet he has arrived at this point 
relatively independently of the 
International Socialist tradition. He 
is not condemned to live or die by 
Tony Cliff’s theory of state capitalism; 
or the idea of the permanent arms 
economy as an explanation for the 
post-war boom. 

And in sitting slightly askew to 
the dominant intellectual trends of the 
SWP - such as they are - Seymour, 
quite apart from his ‘party patriotism’ 
and very obviously passionate 
commitment to saving his organisation, 
has a more straightforward personal 
interest in driving forward the group’s 
democratisation. He has things to say, 
and needs a party regime which is not 
under the tyranny of a priestly caste 
in order to say them (apart from in 
incidental face-offs like the debate in 
ISJ, or gnomic contributions to Lenin s 
Tomb). 

Seymour is a perfect representative 
of the SWP opposition, above all 
because he sees plenty of the wrong 
turnings that left his organisation on 
the road to Comrade Delta. He also 
exemplifies how much the dissident 
comrades need to rethink the tradition 
they inherit. The will is there; we shall 
see if he delivers in the end • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://internationalsocialismuk.blogspot. 
co.uk/2013/01 /reply-to-party-notes.html. 

2. The relevant texts, criminally, are entirely out 
of print so far as 1 know; in any case, see Political 
power and social classes (trans: T O’Hagan; 
London 1973) for the clearest statement of his 
most influential theses. 

3. N Poulantzas Fascism and dictatorship (trans: 

J White) London 1974. 

4. www.isj.org.uk/index. 
php4?id=854&issue= 136. 
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REVIEW 


Beyond 'anti-capitalism’ 

Luke Cooper and Simon Hardy Beyond capitalism? The future of radical politics Zero Books, 2013, 
ppl74, £11.99 


O ne of George Orwell’s best 
essays - ‘Politics and the 
English language’ (1946) - 
makes an argument which is, even 
by the standards of its own context, 
both old-fashioned and provocative: 
“The writer either has a meaning and 
cannot express it, or he inadvertently 
says something else, or he is almost 
indifferent as to whether his words 
mean anything or not,” he complains 
of the common prose of his day. 

Orwell continues: “This mixture 
of vagueness and sheer incompetence 
is the most marked characteristic of 
modern English prose, and especially 
of any kind of political writing. As 
soon as certain topics are raised, the 
concrete melts into the abstract and 
no-one seems able to think of turns of 
speech that are not hackneyed: prose 
consists less and less of words chosen 
for the sake of their meaning, and more 
and more of phrases tacked together 
like the sections of a prefabricated 
hen-house.” 

The underlying premise - to put it 
starkly - is that this kind of slippery 
writing is slippery because it is hiding 
something, and whether it is hidden 
equally from the authors is a moot 
point. Orwell’s essay makes a cruel 
epigram for any book review, of 
course, but one of the most striking 
features - unfortunately - of Beyond 
capitalism? is its fractious literary 
quality. Some clangers may be put 
down to a hurried copy-editing 
process, and others to the legendary 
creative imagination of Microsoft 
Word’s spell-checker function. There 
are surely no such excuses, however, 
for a sentence such as this, on page 
152: 

“In the melee of cultural and 
political antagonisms distilled out 
of the economic crisis finding a path 
betwixt and between abstention from 
living struggle and accommodation 
to the still reformist consciousness of 
the masses, one that can result in the 
formation of‘workers’ governments’, 
is perhaps the central question facing 
the radical left.” 

On the face of it, it is simply 
incomprehensible, due to a stray 
comma. Putting the wayward 
punctuation back in place (after 
‘crisis’, one imagines) takes a few 
passes in itself, however, thanks to the 
superfluity of jargon, the bet-hedging 
(the quote marks around ‘workers’ 
governments’ - well, are they or aren’t 
they?; that pregnant ‘perhaps’ in the 
final clause) and the jarring archaism 
(‘betwixt and between’). 

Behind all that, there is a much 
simpler statement: ‘The radical 
left needs to participate in mass 
movements, without losing its political 
independence.’ Nothing more or less, 
in fact, is being said. But in that form, 
it is simply a truism; moreover, it is 
an old, old truism, that, more to the 
point, is the political self-conception 
of more or less every Trotskyist group 
going. It is this radical lack of novelty 
which is being imperfectly hidden by 
the jargon, by the scare-quotes (around 
the most obviously Trotty phrase, 
naturally) and so forth. 

It may seem the whim of a pedant 
and a literature graduate to fuss over 
a single sentence to this degree. I 
do so because it is symptomatic of 
the central difficulty of this book. It 
attempts to express rather weather¬ 
beaten ideas through a grand rhetoric 
of novelty and, while some of the 
authors’ observations concerning the 
difficulties facing the revolutionary 
left are acute (and more measured than 


straightforward ‘libertarian’ critiques 
of Marxism), we are no further 
forward at the end of the book than 
we were on the first page. 

Precarious 

analyses 

The early part of the book - which 
may generously be called analytical 

- attempts to set out the predicament 
which we are supposed to find a way 
“beyond”. There will be little that 
surprises in these early chapters, 
really - the obvious context is the 
crisis, which shows no sign of ending, 
but also the concomitant failure of 
a positive leftwing alternative to 
emerge which truly points beyond 
capitalism as a system. 

The result is Gramsci’s ‘organic 
crisis’, in which “the old is dying 
and the new cannot be bom; in this 
interregnum a great variety of morbid 
symptoms appear” (quoted on pl6); 
the authors cite the 2011 riots in 
Britain as a paradigmatic example 
of such symptoms. As far as the 
political discourse of our times go, it 
is best characterised by the idea that 
fundamentally not much has changed: 
the Thatcherite destruction of the 
very idea of socialism as a plausible 
alternative system persists, though its 
positive dimension (the appeal to the 
desire for freedom and democracy) 
has been badly shaken. 

This analysis is more or less lifted 
from Mark Fisher’s Capitalist realism, 
with which the present book’s second 
chapter shares its title (along with 
Fisher’s own sources, such as Slavoj 
Zizek - pp20-38). Its basic contours, 
however, are straightforwardly 
empirically observable in the basically 
muted political response to austerity in 
the core capitalist countries. 

The next major discussion 
(following a somewhat bland chapter 
on Blairism) is on ‘the working 
class - old and new’. It is here that 
the aforementioned contradiction 
at the heart of the book first arises. 
Changes in the labour market are 
analysed primarily through various 
‘modish’ lenses - initially, theories 
of precarious labour as a cause and 
effect of the decline of the traditional 
labour movement; but there are 
also scattered references to the 
‘Fordism ’/‘post-Fordism ’ paradigm, 
which so exercised Eurocommunists 
and ‘post-Marxists’ in the 1980s. 

The political conclusion drawn 
from the latter - with almost creepy 
regularity - has been of a ‘goodbye 
to the working class’ variety (the 
‘material base’ for mass labour 
struggles having dissolved), 
something which, in harder or softer 
variants, unites the Eurocommunists 
with Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri 
with Moishe Postone ... and so on, ad 
infinitum. 

Yet our authors do not go this 
route; the second part of the chapter 
is devoted to an empirical analysis 
of the decline of the trade unions 
(which gets rather bogged down in the 
ephemeral and superficial ideologies 

- ‘new realism’, ‘new unionism’, 
etc - intermittently cloaking the 
bureaucracy’s class-collaborationism), 
with straightforwardly Trot-leftist 
conclusions. We must “build 
grassroots coordinations of the 
members ... This process requires a 
united front with the leaders to take 
action, but constant and systematic 
moves to build coordinations and 
networks that can take action when 
the leaders sell out” (p80). 



So why, then, all the guff about 
‘precarity’ and ‘post-Fordism’? Put 
another way, if neoliberalism had never 
happened, work was not precarious 
and ‘Fordism’ was still in place, would 
the authors propose something other 
than extending union membership 
to the unorganised and organising at 
the grassroots independently of the 
bureaucracy? Would they then balk at 
united actions with the bureaucracy? 
Somehow, I doubt it - but if so, 
the ‘theoretical’ component of this 
discussion is reduced to a marketing 
gimmick, for the benefit of those 
more comfortable with the jargon of 
precarity: the ‘libertarian’ activist left. 

'Old’ is the new 
‘new’ 

The next chapter, in which the authors 
discuss the strengths and weaknesses 
of the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ left, displays 
this contradiction most fully. 

The ‘old left’, here, consists of the 
scattered remnants of Trotskyism, 
organised into so many competing, 
ideologically defined sects; the ‘new 
left’ is the ‘libertarian’, radical milieu 
that was at the core of Occupy and 
similar movements. The libertarians 
have certain advantages to their name: 
“The preference of the new left for 
‘horizontal’ methods of organising 
... has often made them the most 
dynamic, freshest, and youngest 
elements of the renewed anti-capitalist 
movements.” 

Yet there are problems: while such 
movements are better at spreading a 
single, simple idea (a ‘meme’, in the 
authors’ terminology) to thousands (as 
in Occupy Wall Street), the resultant 
movements are often directionless 
in the long term. The ‘new left’ 
movements “famously ‘come and 
go’ with high and low points of 
social struggle ... It is also debatable 
whether the new left has what we 
might call a ‘strategic project’, defined 
organisations and a political agenda. 
The lack of these can be a positive in 
the early phases of a radicalisation, 
but they can also become negatives as 
politically [sic] challenges intensify” 
(pp94, 96). 

The ‘old’ socialist left, meanwhile, 
inherits benefits from its mode of 
organisation - the ability to act 
as “memory of the class” (p94), 
persistence through time and so on. 
Yet it is isolated from the struggles, 
and unable to relate to them except 
propagandistically - “the form of the 
[left’s] intervention [in Occupy] was 
of socialists presenting their ideas to 
a non-socialist movement, rather than 
actually thinking about how the same 
politics could be put across in a way 
that it suddenly appeared a natural 
ideology for anyone that is serious 
about moving beyond capitalism” 
(p89). 

The comrades, in seeking to 
combine all the ‘good’ and reject 
all the ‘bad’, deny that they 
wish to “eclectically muddle 
irreconcilable positions”, but 
merely wish to be “open- 
minded” on the basis that 
“practice is the main 
criterion for truth” (p97). 

But it is hard to see how 
anything other than an 
eclectic muddle can result. 

The libertarian preference 
for consensus decision¬ 
making, which they glorify, 
is irreconcilably opposed to 
democratic decision-making, 
for example. 


But in truth the very terms of this 
discussion are obfuscatory. The ‘old 
left’, in their terms, is actually what 
in the 60s and 70s was called the 
‘new left’; their ‘new left’, while it 
appears to be at most 20 years old, 
is in fact as old as anarchism itself 
(of which it is just a particularly 
disoriented and degraded form). The 
other ‘concealed’ oldness is attempts 
to ‘split the difference’ between 
traditional working class socialism 
and spontaneous new movements 
advocated here, which in many ways 
reached its apogee in ... the 1960s-70s 
‘new left’. 

Hardy’s and Cooper’s book is 
distinguished from the attempts 
of that time to merge with ‘new 
movements’ only by dramatically 
excelling it in vagueness. Whatever 
their weaknesses, the ‘new leftists’of 
that time produced serious theoretical 
work on the women’s question, 
racial politics and so on. This is not 
necessarily an individual failing of 
Hardy and Cooper: practice, after all, 
is the main criterion of truth, and the 
old ‘new left’ - embedded as it was 
in the political ferment of the time - 
felt the guiding hand of practice very 
much more firmly on its shoulder than 
our two authors. 

Beyond capitalism? instead is 
reliant ultimately on massively 
overstating the significance of 
ephemeral movements like Occupy. 
Several pages are dedicated to 
discussing the ‘Global Mayday 
manifesto’, a document promoted 
by some Occupy activists, which the 
authors wish to take as some kind of 
model - or at least a serious starting 
point (pp98-101). In reality it is an 
end-point - a verbose headstone on 
Occupy’s grave, the latter movement 
having already devolved in the US 
into the array of liberal campaigning 
organisations that gave it birth, doing 
no doubt useful activism around issues 
such as house foreclosures. 

As such, its 
conclusions 
are highly 
indeterminate. 

“The crisis of 
the left is still 
a crisis of the 
sect,” write the -* 
authors - very 
true, comrades. 

But their overall 
political project 
is identical to 
that of 60s-70s 
new left, which 


produced the very sects currently in 
‘crisis ’. We should embrace “the drive 
to new political formations”, by which 
they seem to mean parties like Syriza 
and the Nouveau Parti Anticapitaliste - 
but do they seriously expect a centrist 
lash-up of this type to survive the “test 
of practice”? It seems not - but the only 
get-out is to declare this an ‘objective’ 
feature of the current situation, and 
thereby a phenomenon on its upswing 
rather than its downswing (ppl55-56). 

More broadly, the comrades 
advocate a “pluralistic Marxism”. 
They write: “The idea of Marxism 
as a science that seeks to appropriate 
knowledge about the world that can 
be objectively proven, has often ... 
led to monopolistic conclusions about 
‘right and wrong’ approaches” (pl57). 
Here, in fact, we slide headlong into 
liberalism. Plurality of perspectives is 
not a good thing in itself, but simply 
an inevitable consequence of getting 
humans together in a single institution. 
It is not ‘diversity of ideas’, but the 
battle of ideas, which we need to 
have. Ideas are red in tooth and claw. 
They guide us by tearing each other 
to shreds. When ideas coexist in 
‘pluralistic’ harmony, they cease to be 
ideas, and instead become ideology. 

This is the tragic dimension of the 
book. Cooper and Hardy are correct 
that the division of the left into arid 
sects is the key subjective obstacle 
to success in this period. They are 
correct, furthermore, that the sect 
is in crisis - what other conclusions 
can we draw from the SWP’s recent 
convulsions (to which Hardy and 
Cooper’s own apostasy from Workers 
Power last year was, in retrospect, 
something of an appetiser)? That they 
seek to go beyond the sects without 
junking the whole history of Marxist 
politics - approving notices on the 
Bolsheviks’ pre-1917 organisational 
character abound, for instance - is 
another mark in their favour. 

Yet the best these comrades have 
managed to bring into being is 
the Anti-Capitalist Initiative, a 
fragile pseudo-regroupment 
which gets smaller at each 
successive conference 
and is on any rational 
account stillborn. As for 
Beyond capitalism?, 
in its vagueness, in its 
prostration before shallow 
and ephemeral movements 
and theoretical fashions, 
and even in its violence 
to the English language, it 
shows that their rethinking 
has only gone so far • 
Harley Filben 
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SWP _ 

Wealth of nature and 
counterfeit Marxism 

Why does SWP Online insist on carrying anti-Marxist nonsense? Jack Conrad shows why root-and- 
branch change is long overdue 



Wealth: for human beings 


S WP Online continuously carries 
the following paragraph: 
“Workers create all the wealth 
under capitalism. A new society 
can only be constructed when they 
collectively seize control of that 
wealth and plan its production and 
distribution according to need.” 1 

For those inexperienced in 
Marxism, this ‘What we stand for’ 
proposition might appear to be perfectly 
acceptable. Yes, it is superficially 
anti-capitalist and apparently 
militantly pro-working class. But, 
as we have repeatedly argued, there 
is a problem. 2 The problem lies not 
with the call for the working class 
to “collectively seize” control of the 
wealth they create and then “plan its 
production and distribution”. The 
programmatic poverty and economism 
of the International Socialist tradition 
announces itself in the very first 
sentence: “The workers create all the 
wealth under capitalism.” 

The fault with this statement is 
twofold. Firstly, it is simply untrue. 
Workers do not create all wealth under 
capitalism. Secondly, it treats workers 
merely as wage-slaves, the producers 
of commodities - not feeling, thinking, 
emotional human beings. 3 

Let us begin with wealth. To do 
that we must sketch out some basic 
Marxist concepts. Wealth for capital 
concerns value, surplus value and 
accumulated surplus value - its general 
form being money. Marx gives a 
simple algebraic formula for capital: 
M-C-M 1 . This movement involves the 
capitalist laying out money to purchase 
commodities in order to realise more 
money in the market place. 

When this takes the embryonic 
form of mercantile capitalism, the 
secret of making something out of 
nothing is to be found in the cheating 
of the immediate producers and the 
existence of isolated geographical 
zones, which are tenuously linked 
by the merchant’s ships or caravans. 
Arab traders bought cheap in India and 
China, and sold dear in Byzantium and 
feudal Europe. Merchants parasitically 
inserted themselves between these 
‘worlds’. There were no socially 
determining capitalist relations of 
production. Unequal exchange was 
the key to the merchant’s wealth and 
capital accumulation. 

Under industrial capitalism, 
however, surplus value derives from 
the surplus labour performed by 
workers who are forced to sell their 
ability to labour to a capitalist. By 
means of coercion, direct producers 
have been separated from the means 
of production and as a result workers 
have to present themselves daily for 
hire. It is that or grinding poverty and 
maybe even starvation. Yet on average, 
workers sell their labour-power at 
a ‘fair’ market price. As sellers of 
a commodity - labour-power - they 
receive back its full worth. Wages buy 
the means of subsistence necessary 
for the reproduction of the worker as 
a wage-slave. Only as human beings 
are they robbed. 

Capital - and therefore in the last 
analysis its personifications - has no 
concern for the worker. Capital would 
compel workers to work for 24 hours 
a day and seven days a week if such a 
feat were physically possible. Nor has 
capital any particular concern for the 


commodity created by the combination 
of labour-power, the instruments 
of labour and raw materials - albeit 
brought together under the auspices 
of capital. The resulting commodity 
could be of the highest quality or 
complete rubbish. But, as long as it 
sells, and sells at a profit, that is what 
really matters. Value is what drives 
capitalism and drives it to constant 
expansion. Growth and overcoming 
all barriers to growth is inseparable 
from the system. The capitalist lays 
out money at the beginning of the 
circuit in order to realise more money 
... and not just once, but repeatedly. 

Hence, for capital, wealth comes in 
the form of value, surplus value and, 
above all, money. In other words, 
exchange-value. Of course, for the 
capitalists themselves, wealth also 
comes in the form of use-values. 
Despite the myths of Max Weber and 
the so-called protestant work ethic, 
no-one should imagine them living a 
frugal, self-denying existence, which 
sees all takings ploughed back into the 
production process and using money 
to make more money. 

As individuals, capitalists 
indulge themselves ... and often to 
extraordinary excess. They live in 
ostentatious luxury and cultivate 
all manner of louche habits and 
extravagant tastes. When it comes to 
transnational companies, Lear jets, 
chauffeur-driven limos, vintage wines, 
Savile Row suits and an endless supply 
of female flesh are almost considered 
the birthright of every CEO. 

Use-value 

For capital, wealth is self-expanding 
money or value. But for the human 
being, wealth is use-value - what 
fulfils some desire, what gives 
pleasure, what is useful. Because 


use-value so obviously relies on 
subjective judgement, Marx quite 
correctly gave the widest possible 
definition. Use-value, he said, must 
satisfy a human need of “some sort”. 
Whether these needs arise from the 
“stomach or from fancy” makes no 
difference. 4 Use-value is therefore 
not just about physical needs: it 
encompasses the imagination too. 
Indeed, a use-value may be purely 
imaginary. Its essence is to be found 
in the human being rather than the 
thing itself. The consumer determines 
utility or use-value. 

Obviously, use-values are bought 
on the market for money and come 
in the form of commodities produced 
through the capitalist production 
process. However, it is vital to grasp 
the fact that capital has not only an 
interest, a drive, to exploit labour and 
maximise surplus labour. In pursuit of 
profit, it also seeks to maximise sales 
and therefore to expand consumption. 
Capitalists sell raw materials and 
the instruments of labour to other 
capitalists: electricity, steel, machine 
tools, computer programmes, etc 
(department I). They also, however, 
sell the means of consumption 
(department II) to other capitalists ... 
and to workers too (food, clothing, 
housing, transport, drink, etc). 

While the individual capitalist, the 
particular capital, attempts to minimise 
the wages of the workers they employ, 
capital as many capitals - capital as 
a system - encourages, manufactures 
and even acts as the pimp for all 
manner of new or even artificial wants 
and needs. Hence advertising, special- 
offer promotions, celebrity culture 
and the endless transformation of 
luxuries into necessities. That and the 
class struggle conducted by workers 
themselves combine to constantly 


overcome the barrier represented by 
the limited consumption power of 
the working class. Part of what the 
working class produces is therefore 
sold back to the working class ... 
and historically on an ever increasing 
scale. That way, workers manage to 
partially develop themselves as human 
beings. Not that their needs are ever 
fully satisfied. There is a steady stream 
of the latest must-haves. Capital, 
capital accumulation and the lifestyles 
of the rich always run far ahead of the 
workers. Relative impoverishment, 
gnawing dissatisfaction and 
immiseration therefore remain the lot 
of the working class. 

First paragraph 

Workers and capitalists alike consume 
use-values that come in the form of 
commodities and from the sphere of 
capitalist relations of production and 
the exploitation of wage labour (there 
are non-commodity use-values such 
as domestic labour - cleaning, cook¬ 
ing, looking after the children, main¬ 
taining the car, putting up shelves, 
etc). Doubtless they also consume 
some commodities that come from 
peasant agriculture, the individual ser¬ 
vice-provider or the self-employed ar¬ 
tisan. Eg, when visiting Greece, I en¬ 
joy drinking the rough village wines 
sold along the roadside by small 
farmers; I buy newspapers from my 
local British-Muslim newsagent; and 
I get my shoes repaired by the British- 
Bengali cobbler over the road. Such 
little businesses produce use-values 
and therefore, by definition, wealth 
too. With such examples in mind, it 
is surely mistaken to baldly state that 
“workers create all the wealth under 
capitalism”. 

In theoretical terms, forgetting or 
passing over petty bourgeois com¬ 


modity production is a mote, a mere 
speck of dust, in the eye of the SWP’s 
‘Where we stand’ column. But there 
exists a beam. 

In his Critique of the Gotha 
programme Marx is quite explicit. 
“Labour is not the source of all 
wealth.” 5 There is nature too. 

Marx writes here against the first 
paragraph of the draft programme of 
the newly established German Social 
Democratic Party. The Gotha unity 
congress in 1875 represented a rotten, 
unprincipled unification, joining 
together Lassallean state socialists 
and the Eisenachers - the Marxists, 
led by August Bebel and Wilhelm 
Liebknecht. 

The first paragraph of the Gotha 
programme has a strangely familiar 
ring. A ghostly anticipation of the 
SWP’s ‘Where we stand’ proposition: 
“Labour is the source of all wealth 
and culture and, since useful labour is 
possible only in society and through 
society, the proceeds of labour belong 
undiminished with equal right to all 
members of society.” 

Incidentally, Marx had doubtless 
been stung into writing his Critique 
by Mikhail Bakunin (1814-76). 
In his book Statism and anarchy 
(1873) Bakunin portrayed Marx as 
being a German nationalist and an 
“authoritarian” worshipper of state 
power; not only that, but Marx was 
said to have been responsible for the 
programme and every step taken by 
the Eisenachers from day one. Eg, 
“The supreme objective of all his 
efforts, as is proclaimed to us by the 
fundamental statutes of his party in 
Germany, is the establishment of the 
great People’s State (Volksstaat)”, 6 

As a skilled political fighter 
Marx chose to point the finger of 
blame at Ferdinand Lassalle (1825- 
64). Lassalle was the real German 
nationalist and worshipper of state 
power. He secretly offered to do a 
deal with Otto von Bismarck. The 
German proletariat would align itself 
with the Prussian state ... against the 
capitalists. Marx credited Lassalle 
with being the spiritual father of the 
Gotha programme, including the above 
quoted paragraph. Unfair, perhaps. 
Lassalle was dead - killed in a silly 
duel. But, by blaming Lassalle, Marx 
was able to give his own comrades 
an escape route, which, if it had been 
taken, would simultaneously go to 
drawing a clear line of demarcation 
against Lassallianism and state 
socialism. However, Bebel and 
Liebknecht were quite capable of 
making such an elementary blunder all 
by themselves. No help, no prompting 
from Lassalle and his state socialists 
was needed. 

Ditto the SWP leadership old and 
new. Neither Tony Cliff, Duncan 
Hallas, Chris Harman, John Rees, 
Martin Smith, Alex Callinicos nor 
Charlie Kimber have been cribbing 
from Lassalle ... or Bebel and 
Liebknecht, for that matter. The 
SWP leadership are transparently 
honest and frighteningly sincere in 
their theoretical poverty. Clearly, 
we have an almost textbook case 
of historical reflux, opportunism 
recurring, economism spontaneously 
resurfacing, as it inevitably does, 
given the material conditions of 
capitalism and the oppressed position 
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of the working class. 

A short aside. Economism is in essence 
a bourgeois world outlook, which restricts, 
narrows down the horizons of the working 
class to mere trade unionism - that or more 
commonly it simply denies or belittles the 
role of high politics and democracy in the 
struggle for socialism and communism. So 
in this the SWP is hardly alone. Almost 
the whole spectrum of the left in the 
United Kingdom advocate economism in 
one version or another - Socialist Party in 
England and Wales, Counterfire, Socialist 
Resistance, Workers Power, Socialist 
Appeal, Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, etc. 

Not that economism denies politics. The 
problem is that when the economistic left 
takes up politics it is not the politics of the 
working class and necessarily therefore 
orthodox Marxism. It is the politics of other 
classes and other ideological trends: left 
social democracy, bureaucratic socialism, 
stagist halfway houses, liberalism, 
greenism, feminism, black separatism, 
petty nationalism, etc. 

Economism is therefore a parody of 
Marxism. One-dimensional Marxism. 
Genuine Marxism strives on every front 
to bring about an understanding of the 
necessity of the working class to master 
the strategy and tactics needed to become 
the ruling class. So proletarian socialism is 
not the welfare state plus nationalisation; 
neither is it income equalisation or even 
the abolition of capitalism. Socialism is 
victory in the battle for democracy and the 
first stage in the transition to a communist 
society. In other words, the Marxist project 
is about the realisation of universal freedom. 
It is that or nothing. 

Anyway, Marx savaged the “hollow 
phrases” about “useful labour” and all 
members of society having an “equal right” 
to society’s wealth. There is useless labour 
in society. Labour that fails to produce the 
intended result. Furthermore, every society 
needs a surplus to reinvest in production 
and infrastructural projects or in case of 
emergencies. Hence not all production can 
be, or should be, returned “undiminished” 
to the producers. 

As to equality, people are not equal in 
their abilities. Nor in their needs. The first 
stage of communist society will operate 
according to the principle of work done; 
but, once fully mature, it will inscribe onto 
its banner these splendid words: “From 
each according to their ability; to each 
according to their needs.” 

What of the claim that “Labour is 
the source of all wealth” serving as an 
indictment of capitalism? If anything, 
the opposite is the case. Displaying great 
insight, Marx argues that the “bourgeoisie 
have very good grounds for ascribing 
supernatural, creative power to labour; 
since precisely from the fact that labour is 
determined by nature, it follows that man 
who possesses no other property than his 
labour-power must, in all conditions of 
society and culture, be the slave of other 
men who have made themselves the owners 
of the material conditions of labour. He can 
work only with their permission, hence live 
only with their permission.” 7 

More to the point, what did Marx have to 
say about nature? He emphasised: “Nature 
is just as much the source of wealth of use- 
values (and it is surely of such that material 
wealth consists!) as labour, which itself is 
only the manifestation of a force of nature, 
human labour-power.” 

Marx goes on to explain that, “insofar 
as man from the outset behaves towards 
nature” - what he calls the “primary source 
of all instruments and objects of labour” 
- as an “owner, treats her as belonging 
to him, his labour becomes the source of 
use-values, therefore also of wealth”. The 
same gendered metaphor occurs elsewhere 
in order to depict the twofold source of 
wealth. In Capital, he approvingly quotes 
William Petty: “Labour is its father and the 
earth its mother.” 8 

Sunshine and water, air and soil, plants 
and animals are all ‘gifts from nature’. 
Human beings too are of nature and, just 
like every other living thing, rely on nature 
in order to survive. Humanity applies itself 
to nature and we often calculate on the 
direct actions of nature. Though a natural 
product, wheat is selected, sown and 
harvested by labour; yet it germinates in 


the soil and needs both rain and the warmth 
of the sun if it is to grow and duly ripen. So 
the two forms of wealth conjoin. Yet, for the 
laws of capital, what gives the wheat value 
is not that which is supplied by nature. That 
has use-value, but no value. Value derives 
from the application of labour-power alone. 

Custodian 

There is a spiritual, or artistic, dimension to 
the use-value of nature that should never be 
underestimated or discounted. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar: 

I love not man the less, but Nature more. 

(George Gordon, Lord Byron Childe 

Harold's pilgrimage - 1812) 

I am unable to match such poetic heights. 
Nevertheless, I am constantly inspired, 
humbled, by the wonders of nature: the 
evening sunset I see through my office 
window, the mists of autumn mornings, the 
thunderstorms as they roll over London. 
All are wealth for the human being. 

So wealth cannot be limited to the 
products of human activity alone. Wealth 
must include every form of consumption 
which produce human beings in one respect 
or another. Michael Lebowitz rightly 
considers this of particular significance: 
“Marx’s identification of nature as a source 
of wealth is critical in identifying a concept 
of wealth that goes beyond capital’s 
perspective.” 9 

Capital, as we have shown above, has 
but one interest - self-expansion. Capital 
has no intrinsic concern either for the 
worker or nature. Nature and the human 
being are nothing for capital, except as 
objects. Especially over the last 100 years, 
and increasingly so, capitalist exploitation 
of nature has resulted in wanton destruction. 
Deforestation, the erosion of topsoil, the 
spread of deserts and air and water pollution 
grow apace. Half the world’s population has 
no ready access to clean drinking water. 
Countless species of plants and animals 
have been driven to extinction. Instead 
of the cherishing of nature’s resources, 
there is greed, plunder and recklessness. 
Oil is prodigally devoured and criminally 
depleted through the car economy; air 
travel booms, while railway prices are 
hiked; nuclear power is presented as the 
salvation from global warming and the 
danger of dramatic climate change. 

The working class presents the only 
viable alternative to the destructive 
reproduction of capital. First as a 
countervailing force within capitalism, one 
which has its own logic pulling against that 
of capital. The political economy of the 
working class brings with it not only higher 
wages and shorter hours. It is responsible 
for health services, social security systems, 
pensions, universal primary and secondary 
education - and measures that protect the 
environment. Wealth, for the working class, 
is not merely about the accumulation and 
consumption of an ever greater range of 
commodities. 

Besides being of capitalism, the working 
class is uniquely opposed to capitalism. 
The political economy of the working class 
more than challenges capital. As Michael 
Lebowitz suggests, it points beyond - to 
the total reorganisation of society and, with 
that, the ending of humanity’s strained, 
brutalised and crisis-ridden relationship 
with nature. 

Socialism and communism do not 
raise the workers to the position where 
they own planet. Mimicking the delusions 
associated with capitalism - as witnessed 
under bureaucratic socialism in the Soviet 
Union - brings constant disappointment, 
ecological degradation and the certain 
revenge of nature. Humanity can only be 
the custodian. 

Marx was amongst the first to theorise 
human dependence on nature and the fact 
that humanity and nature co-evolve. He 
warned, however, that a metabolic “rift” 
had occurred which threatened the nature- 
imposed conditions of human existence. 
Capitalism crowds vast numbers into 
polluted, soulless, crime-ridden concrete 
jungles. Simultaneously, the ever bigger 
farms of capitalist agriculture denude 


nature through mono-crops, the ripping 
up of hedgerows and, as highlighted by 
Rachel Carson back in the early 1960s, 
the chemical death meted out to “birds, 
mammals, fishes, and indeed practically 
every form of wildlife”. 10 

The Marx-Engels team wanted to re¬ 
establish an intimate connection between 
town and country, agriculture and industry, 
and rationally redistribute the population. 
Mega-cities are profoundly alienating and 
inhuman. Sprawling conurbations should 
be halted and new spaces made inside 
them for woods, parks, public gardens, 
allotments and small farms. Doubtless, this 
programme has little practical relevance 
to capitalist society, which, because of 
its short-termism and manic fixation on 
generating profits, is incapable of carrying 
through such far-reaching measures. 
But under conditions of socialism and 
communism such ideas will surely be put 
into practice. 

Our aim is not only to put a stop to 
destruction and preserve what remains. 
Of course, the great rain forests of Congo, 
Indonesia, Peru, Columbia and Brazil must 
be safeguarded. So must the much depleted 
life in the oceans and seas. But more can 
be done. Communism would restore and 
where possible enhance the riches of nature. 
Human activity - when it progresses 
spontaneously and not according to a 
conscious plan - leaves deserts in its 
wake. Mesopotamia - now dry and dusty 
- can be remade into the lush habitat it 
was in pre-Sumerian times. The Sahara in 
Africa and Rajputana in India were once 
home to a wonderful variety of fauna and 
flora. The parched interior of Australia 
too. With sufficient resources and careful 
management, they can bloom once again. 
The aim of such projects would not be 
to maximise production and churn out 
an endless flood of products. Hardly the 
Marxist version of abundance. On the 
contrary, the communist economy has 
every reason to rationally economise and 
minimise all necessary inputs. 

The “enormous waste” under capitalist 
social conditions outraged Marx. The by¬ 
products of industry, agriculture and human 
consumption are squandered and lead to 
pollution of the air and contamination 
of rivers. Capital volume three contains 
a section entitled ‘Utilisation of the 
extractions of production’. Here Marx 
outlines his commitment to the scientific 
“reduction” and “re-employment” of 
waste. 11 

In place of capitalism’s squandermania 
and Stalin’s cult of steel, coal and cement, 
there comes with communism the human 
being who is rich in needs. However, 
these needs are satisfied not merely by 
the supply of things: they are first and 
foremost satisfied through the concert of 
human interconnections and a readjusted 
and sustainable relationship with nature. 

At the heart of the Marxist project 
is therefore the richest development of 
human beings. Individuals who have 
developed their capabilities and capacities 
so that there is a full working out of all 
innate and acquired potentialities • 

Notes 

1. www.swp.org.uk/about-us. 

2. Presumably that is why the proposition was tweaked 
in Socialist Worker a couple of years ago. Its ‘What we 
fight for’ column now reads: “Under capitalism workers’ 
labour creates all profit. A socialist society can only be 
constructed when the working class seizes control of the 
means of production and democratically plans how they 
are used.” Hence the SWP has, in effect, two, opposed, 
positions, which are both wrong. Testimony, if it were 
needed, of the SWP’s complete lack of seriousness when 
it comes to its own statement of principles. 

3. It was, therefore, disappointing to read the trusted 
SWP member, Colin Baker. He was tasked with 
defending the ‘Where we stand’ column in a 19-part 
series in Socialist Worker over December 6 2003-June 
26 2004. Naturally he began with proposition one, but 
dishonestly steered clear of nature. The same goes for 
Martin Empson’s pamphlet, Marxism and ecology: 
capitalism, socialism and the future of the planet (2009). 
He too tried to do the impossible: that is square the 
SWP’s ‘Where we stand’ statement on wealth and the 
workers with the Marxism of Marx and Engels. 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisa¬ 
tion the working class is nothing; with the highest 
form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 
‘parties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional 
sects. Members who disagree with the prescribed 
‘line’ are expected to gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and 
form temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all imperialist wars and occu¬ 
pations but constantly strive to bring to the fore the 
fundamental question - ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of work¬ 
ing class and progressive parties of all countries. We 
oppose every manifestation of national sectional¬ 
ism. It is an internationalist duty to uphold the prin¬ 
ciple, ‘One state, one party’. To the extent that the 
European Union becomes a state then that neces¬ 
sitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. 
Without a global Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal 
Ireland and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. Women’s oppression, combating rac¬ 
ism and chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just as much working 
class questions as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle 
for democracy. It is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s 
Soviet Union, it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the 
real beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to 
join the Communist Party. 

office@cpgb.org.uk 
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No return to normal 

The fight for democracy and accountability in the SWP is gaining ground, reports Ben Lewis 


A week can be a long time in 
politics. Since the Weekly 
Worker went to press last week, 
the unfolding factional struggle in the 
Socialist Workers Party has gathered 
more momentum: a genuine opposition 
blog has been established, more and 
more activists have publicly spoken 
out, and controversy is breaking out 
in branch meetings up and down the 
country. 

The opposition’s decision to create 
the International Socialism blog, 1 
which was launched on January 20, is 
a timely step forward. Despite being 
in existence for just five days, it has 
provided an outlet for oppositional 
articles (at the time of writing 15 in 
all) and helped to fan the flames of 
dissent - much to the consternation 
of the leadership. Moreover, in 
comparison to the previous, rather 
mysterious SWP Opposition blog, 
which has now disappeared from the 
internet altogether, this one bears the 
stamp of authenticity. Opposition 
comrades are writing for it under 
their real names - not least Richard 
Seymour and China Mieville. This 
can only help to embolden those 
beginning to move into opposition and, 
hopefully, convince those still unsure 
about whether to take up the fight or 
not. The blog has become a repository 
for polemics, oppositional statements, 
branch model motions, open letters 
to the central committee and longer 
pieces on the International Socialist 
tradition more generally. Hopefully in 
time it will seek to draw in, and engage 
with, forces beyond the SWP as well. 

Turn off your PC 

The SWP central committee’s reaction 
to this blog - ‘Don’t waste time on your 
computer’ - has been as pathetic as it 
has been predictable. After all, the 
Cliffite ‘tradition’ hardly has a glowing 
record when it comes to the internet, 
which was initially dismissed as 
“middle class” and therefore inherently 
elitist. What the SWP leadership has 
always feared, of course, is what 
Trotsky described as the “foundation 
of party democracy”: namely, “timely 
and complete information, available 
to all members of the organisation 
and covering all the important 
questions of their life and struggle”. 2 
Like the printing press, and then the 
photocopier, the internet is the bane 
of the bureaucrat. 

For the SWP leadership, as well 
as for the leaderships of far too many 
on today’s left, 3 the public discussion 
of differences on the internet simply 
cannot be countenanced. So, while 
“the party” is mired in crisis, while 
SWP activists across the country 
are constantly being asked about a 
controversy that even the Daily Mail 
has covered, C harlie Kimber and Alex 
Callinicos want their minions - sorry, 
members - to close their eyes and cover 
their ears. Nothing to see here - go 
forth and ‘build the party’. 

To the extent that they are willing 
to concede discussion of the crisis 
in the SWP at all, activists are being 
told that this should exclusively take 
place in branches, not online. SWP 
activists are implored to turn off their 
computers and step out into the “real 


world”. In one of the articles on the 
International Socialism site, comrade 
‘Roobin’ calls on SWP members to 
reject this nonsense: “... don’t hide 
away in your branch meetings: get out 
into the real world, where two-thirds 
of UK citizens are regularly online.” 4 

As the Weekly Worker has quite 
rightly insisted, SWP comrades should, 
of course, kick up a stink in their 
branch. The ‘model motions’ to recall 
conference conveniently provided 
by the International Socialism blog 
are a very good starting point. But 
the notion that this thorny matter 
cannot be discussed on the internet 
(as if it won’t be anyway!) betrays a 
distinctly instrumentalist, ‘barracks- 
room socialism’ mindset on the part 
of comrades Kimber and Callinicos. 
Moreover, they seem perfectly happy 
to use the world wide web when 
it comes to their own particular 
factional manoeuvres. In the run-up 
to the January 4-6 conference, four 
members were expelled by email (they 
had committed the heinous crime of 
exchanging ideas on Facebook). 

Another of the new opposition 
blog’s strengths is that it has been able 
to quickly and effectively respond to the 
pitiful, indeed delusional, statements 
of those like comrade Kimber. Thus 
the blog features a public rejoinder - 
hopefully not the last one either - to 
the most recent internal Party Notes 
weekly bulletin. In response to the 
campaign to recall conference in line 
with the SWP constitution (20% of 
branches is what it takes) the leadership 
has insisted on an arbitrary (and, of 
course, unconstitutional) deadline of 
February 1 for such branch motions. 
Richard Seymour’s retort is spot on: 
“Members have to think fast about how 
they want to respond to this. This is the 
first sign of a coordinated response to 
this crisis by the central committee, 
and it is a response that aims to bring 
the membership to heel. And if this is 
lost, then the party is lost.” 5 

Defiant 

The oppositional blog is also 
striking a defiant tone in the face of 
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Callinicos: set-piece battle 


the leadership’s gerrymandering. 
As comrade Tomas O Tuathail puts 
it, “What is to be done? Get your 
motions in to your branch secretary or 
district organiser, link up with all the 
comrades you’ve been chatting to on 
paper sales and after branch meetings 
who are as pissed off as you are, and 
make sure they get along to vote to 
support motions for special conference 
to sort this shit out.” 6 

From some of the comments on 
Facebook and internet discussion 
blogs, it is also fairly evident that 
several oppositionists - while looking 
to work within the (bureaucratic) laws 
and stipulations of the SWP structures 
as much as possible - are also quite 
prepared to break them. 

As yet it is difficult to gauge what 
impact the blog has had. Some ex¬ 
members I have spoken to are claiming 
that between five and 10 different 
branches have passed conference- 
recall resolutions. Portsmouth, 
Liverpool, Hull and Edinburgh are 
said to be among them. Edinburgh 
in particular is significant, in that it 
is the branch to which historian Neil 
Davidson belongs. Comrade Davidson 
is a popular and well-known SWPer, 
and has written a number of articles 
on the question of party democracy. 7 

I hear that in some places motions 
to recall conference have been rejected 
on bureaucratic grounds by local 
officials. But oppositionists have not 
been deterred. I know of one case 
where the comrades intend to resubmit 
their motion, suitably reworded, at 
the next branch meeting: ie, in good 


time for the leadership’s so-called 
‘deadline’. 

A Scottish members’ aggregate 
will take place this weekend, in the 
run-up to the next national committee 
meeting on February 1. This aggregate 
will presumably take a position on the 
possibility of a recall conference as 
well. Some are absurdly claiming that 
the actions of oppositionists can be 
compared to those of Chris Bambery, 
who skulked off to form his own 
pristine splinter, the International 
Socialist Group, in 2011. In reality the 
contrast could not be more marked. 
The mood now is to stay and fight - for 
democracy and accountability. 

Student 

opposition 

The students, as they say, are revolting 
too - yet not in the way that comrades 
Kimber et al would like. Leeds 
Socialist Worker Student Society 
took the lead in publicly making a 
statement 8 a couple of weeks ago. 
Since then it has been followed by 
Sussex SWSS, whose statement is 
also published on the International 
Socialism blog. 9 

Word is that they will be followed 
by other campus groups by the end 
of the week. If that is true, then it is 
not exactly insignificant. After all, 
the SWP apparatus is notoriously 
reliant on the day-to-day legwork of 
its student members, and it will be 
looking to cling onto this base as much 
as possible. 

And it is often these sincere and 
dedicated student comrades who are 
at the sharp end of the SWP’s view of 
politics, where activism is everything. 
After all, students generally have more 
time to sell papers and sign up the new 
recruits on whom the party machine is 
so dependent. 

Yet, unless they organise it on their 
own initiative, many student activists, 
even leading ones, receive painfully 
little by way of political education. 
SWSS meetings - like those of SWP 
branches - are designed to restrict the 
time and space necessary to process 


and grasp complex ideas. After all, 
there are Unite Against Fascism leaflets 
to give out on Saturday, right? And 
it’s the leadership’s job to develop the 
ideas, isn’t it? Those that even faintly 
challenge the latest wisdom of the full- 
timer or the invited speaker, especially 
if they happen to originate elsewhere, 
are regarded by the machine with utter 
disdain and contempt. 

Those who wish to see our class 
organised into a Marxist party worthy 
of the name must play our part as well. 
We cannot allow dedicated activists 
to dejectedly turn away from Marxist 
politics towards well-meaning but 
blind activism, identity politics or 
an amorphous ‘anti-capitalism’. To 
paraphrase China Mieville, combating 
the “terrible situation” in the SWP 
(and, one might add, on the far left 
more generally) “does not mean 
diluting our Marxism: it should mean 
invigorating it”. 10 

ben.lewis@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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